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Congress Proceeds with President’s Recommendations 


Extracts from the President’s Annual Message to the Congress were printed in the December 1923, number of Tue 
Concressionat Dicest. The bills cited below embody the President’s recommendations in whole or in part but have not 
been specifically endorsed by the President unless indicated. The following report includes only those recommendations on 
which Congress has acted during the period February 20-March 12, 1924 


Tax Reduction 


“A proposed plan presented in detail by the Secretary of the 
Treasury has my unqualified approval.” 

Feb. 29. By a vote of 408 to 8 the tax reduction bill 
(H, R. 6715) was passed. The measure carries an income 
tax schedule offered by Mr. Longworth, Republican floor 
leader, as a substitute for the Democratic rates proposed in 
the Garner amendment which had been adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on Feb. 19. The Longworth substitute 
was adopted by a vote of 216 to 199. The Longworth 
substitute which was supported by the Republican insurgents 
provides for a normal tax reduction to 2 per cent on incomes 
below $4,000, to 5 per cent on incomes between $4,000 and 
$8,000 and to 6 per cent above $8,000. It eliminates by 
one-fourth the present surtax rates, making the maximum 
371% per cent on incomes exceeding $200,000. For changes 
in the Mellon plan made by the revenue bill as passed by the 
House, see page 185. 

Mar. 1. In the Senate the tax reduction hill was referred 
to the Senate Committeeon Finance. Senator Smoot, Utah, 
R., chairman, announced that public hearings on the bill 
would be held in the near future. 

Mar. 4. Statement issued by the Treasury Department 
that taxes under the Longworth compromise plan would be 
decreased by $446,000,000 for the year 1925 but that the 
government income would be materially reduced, and a 
deficit of $123,000,000 in the budget would result. 

Mar. 6 Senate Finance Committee decided to seek 
immediate enactment of a joint resolution providing for a 
25 per cent reduction in personal income taxes payable in 
1924 to apply on installments due March 15. Republican 
members of the Committee indicated that an effort will be 
made. to reincorporate in the bill substantially the Mellon 
income tax schedule which was defeated in the House. An 
attempt will also be made to eliminate the increase in the 
estate tax and the gift tax voted by the House. Democratic 
leaders announced their opposition to such a move and that 
they would seek to increase the 25 per cent reduction on 
earned income taxes to 3314 per cent. ‘ 

Mar. 8. Mr. Porter, Pa., R., introduced a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 212) for reduction of income taxes payable in 
1924, which was referred to the Ways and Means Committee. 


Mar. 10. The Senate Finance Committee agreed to com- 
plete administrative features of the revenue bill before 
taking action on rates of taxation. 


Mar. 11. President Coolidge transmitted a brief special 
message to Congress recommending a reduction before 
March 15 of 25 per cent on income taxes for 1923. 


Mar. 12. Chairman Green, Ia., R., of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, stated that “at this late date it is 
absolutely impossible to pass the 25 per cent reduction in 
taxes to be paid in 1924 as a separate measure.” 


Mr. Hull, Tenn., D., Chairman of Democratic National 
Committee, and a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, issued a statement attacking the President for delay 
in issuing the recommendation for separate action of pro- 
posed 25 per cent reduction of 1923 income taxes. 


Secretary Mellon appeared before the Finance Committee 
and urged a revision of the revenue bill as it passed the 
House in order to prevent a Treasury deficit, and estimated 
the loss in revenue under the pending measure at $450,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1925, as against an estimated surplus of 
$395,000,000 under the present law. 


Mar. 17.. The Senate Finance Committee resumed exami- 
nation of the exact amount of revenue which must be raised 
by the tax bill. 


Veterans 

“Those suffering disabilities incurred in the service must 
have sufficient hospital relief and compensation. Their de- 
must be supported. Rehabilitation and vocational 
training must be completed. * * * Recommendations for legisla- 
tion s be given the highest preference. * * * I recommend 
that all hospitals be authorized at once to receive and care for, 
without hospital pay, the veterans of all wars needing such care 
* * * T recommend that a most painstaking. effort be made to 
provide remedies for any defects in the administration of the 
present laws which their experience has revealed. But I do not 

favor the granting of a bonus.” 
Feb. 26. A bill (H. R. 7320), which carries thirty specific 
amendments to the War Risk Insurance act, was introduced 
by Mr. Johnson, S. D., R., chairman of the newly created 
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Veterans—-continued 


standing Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
The measure consists of thirty-two pages and incorporates 
practically all proposed disabled soldiers’ legislation. 

Public hearings before the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, to which the bill was referred, began 
about ten days ago and will probably continue until next 
Thursday. It is expected that the bill will be reported out 
in about two weeks. 

Some difference in medical opinion on the proposed 
amendment extending from three to five years after dis- 
charge the period within which tuberculosis may have 
been contracted in the service, is delaying the measure. 

Public hearings on the Reed bill (5. 2257), which began on 
February 21 before the subcommittee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Relief of the Finance Committee, have been con- 
cluded. The bill has been referred to the Veterans’ Bureau 
for further consideration before the Committee takes final 
action. The bill provides for the recodification and revision 
of the laws affecting the establishment of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, and the administration of the War Risk Insurance 
act, as amended, and the Vocational Rehabilitation act, as 
amended. 


Prohibition 

“The prohibition amendment to the Constitution requires 
Congress and the President to provide adequate laws to prevent 
its violation. * * * A treaty is being negotiated with Great 
Britain. * * * To prevent smuggling, the Coast Guard should be 
greatly strengthened.” 

Mar. 13. The treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain to aid in the prevention of the smuggling of intoxi- 
cating liquors into the United States was ratified by the 
Senate by a vote of 61 to 7. The treaty, which authorizes 
search and seizure of suspected liquor craft beyond the three 
mile limit, was signed at Washington on January 3, 1924. 
The treaty now has to be ratified by the British parliament. 

Feb. 25. A bill (H. R. 6815) introduced on Feb. 9 by 
Mr. Winslow, Mass., R., to authorize a temporary increase 
in the Coast Guard for law enforcement, and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to transfer to the Department of 
the Treasury for use of the Coast Guard such vessels of the 
Navy as can be spared, was reported to the House on Feb. 
25 (Report No. 228) by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mar. 12. H. R. 6815 was debated in Committee of the 
Whole House, amended and reported to the House. The 
amendments to the bill were agreed to, and on the following 
day the bill was passed by the House by a vote of 304 to 50. 


Muscle Shoals 


“Subject to the right to retake in time of war, I recommend 
that this property with a location for auxiliary steam plant and 
rights of way be sold.” 

Mar. 10. The McKenzie bill (H. R. 518) providing for 
the acceptance of Henry Ford’s offer for the Muscle Shoals 
project was passed by the House by a vote of 227 to 143. 
In the Senate the measure was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Agriculture 

“With his products not selling on a parity with the products 
of industry, every sound remedy that can be devised should be 
applied for the relief of the farmer.” 

Mar. 1. The McNary-Haugen bill (S.2012—H. R. 5563) 
proposing the creation of a $100,000,000 farm produce ex- 
port corporation was reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry (Report No. 193). A 
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minority report was submitted on March 5. This measure 
is scheduled to be considered next after the disposal of the 
Norbeck-Burtness bill (S. 2250—H. R. 4159). 

In the House the Committee on Agriculture is still holding 
hearings on the Haugen bill (H. R. 4563). 

Mar 13. The Norbeck-Burtness bill, to authorize a 
proposed loan of $50,000,000 to farmers for crop diversifi- 
cation, the first of the special farm relief measures to be 
considered at this session of Congress, was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 32 to 41. The measure has been the 
subject of debate before the Senate since March 1. (See 
Congress Day by Day, page 190.) The Senate vote divided 
along geographical ratner than party lines. The result 
showed 23 Democrats and 18 Republicans opposing, and 
20 Republicans, 10 Democrats, and 2 Farmer-Labor mem- 
bers supporting the bill. 

Immigration 

“Tt is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immigration. 
It would be well to make such immigration of a selective nature 
with some inspection at the source. We should find additional 
safety in a law requiring the immediate registration of all 
aliens.” 

Feb. 20. Secretary Hughes outlined objections of the 
State Department to details of pending immigration legisla- 
tion in a letter to Senator Colt, Chairman of the Senate 
Immigration Committee. The Secretary urged that “dis- 
criminations of which just complaint can be made” should 
be avoided, and called attention to the fact that the plan of 
the Johnson bill, now pending in the House, to substitute the 
1890 census, as quota basis had already “evoked represent- 
ations from Italy and Rumania.” 

Feb. 28. Senate Committee on Immigration adopted the 
census of 1910 as the basis for immigration quotas under 
the proposed immigration law and decided to reduce the 
quota from 3 to 2 per cent. A subcommittee was appointed 
to confer with the State Department on the proposed 
restrictive provisions under which American consulates 
abroad would eliminate undesirables. 

Mar. 11. California organizations appeared before the 
Senate Immigration Committee urging exclusion of aliens 
ineligible to citizenship 

Mar. 14. Public hearings, which began March 8 before the 
Senate Committee on Immigration on the pending restrictive 
immigration bill, closed. The committee will now consider 
the measure in executive session. 

Mar. 15. Secretary Hughes advised Congress that the 
Department of State would approve a rewording of the pro- 
posed amendment applying to Asiatics, in the pending 
Johnson immigration bill, so as to admit to this country 
“an alien entitled to enter the United States under the 
provisions of an existing treaty.” 

Mar. 17. The Johnson immigration bill was reintro- 
duced in the House, retaining the 1890 census as a basis for 
a 2 per cent quota, but otherwise revised to meet the sug- 
gestions of Secretary Hughes relative to treaties and admin- 
istrative features. 

Reclamation 

“Occupants of our reclamation projects are in financial 
= Relief should be granted by definite authority 
0 Er 

Mar. 14. Proposed legislation, designated to encourage 
the undertaking of new and feasible reclamation projects 
under conditions which will as nearly as possible insure their 
success, was forwarded to the Chairman of the Committees 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate and the House 
by the Secretary of the Interior in the form of a drafted bill. 
The proposed measure has the approval of the Committee 
of Special Advisors, who have been conducting an exhaustive 
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study of the policy and methods of government reclamation 
during the past five months. 

Mar. 15. S. 1631, introduced by Senator Phipps, Colo., 
R., authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to defer the 
dates of payment of reclamation charges, passed the Senate 
Feb. 28. In the House it was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and was reported by that Com- 
mittee on March 15. Report No. 312. The bill is now 
pending on the House Calendar. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 
“It is important that reorganization of the different depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government be enacted into law at 
the present session.” 
Mar. 15. Walter F. Brown, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Reorganization of the Government Departments, 
reported to the President that a bill embodying the plan 
agreed to by the committee would be ready to report to 
Congress within two or three weeks. 


The Foreign Debt 

“I do not favor the cancellation of this debt, but I see no 
objection to adjusting it in accordance with the principle adopted 
for the British debt.” 

H. R. 5557 to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness 
of Finland to the United States was passed by the Senate 
March 6 and approved by the President March 12. Public 
Law No. 41. 

(continued on page 215) 


Statement of Changes Made in Mellon Plan by the Revenue Bill 


as Passed by the House 


Prepared by U.S. Treasury Department 
The Revenue Bill is now before the Senate Committee on Finance 


HE Mellon plan placed no maximum limitation upon 

earned income. The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vided that the earned income of a taxpayer should not 
exceed $20,000 The bill as passed by the House also added 
to the definition of earned income contained in the Mellon 
plan a provision that earned income should include “reason- 
able compensation or allowance for personal service where 
income is derived from combined personal service and capital 
in the prosecution by unincorporated persons of agriculture 
or other business, but not exceeding 20 per centum of the 
net profits of the taxpayer from the business in connection 
with which his personal services are rendered.” 

In the Mellon plan the rates of normal tax were 3 per cent 
on the first $4,000 and 6 per cent upon the remainedr. In 
the bill as passed by the House the normal tax rates are 2 
per cent on the first $4,000, 5 per cent on the next $4,000, 
and 6 per cent upon the remainder. 

In the Mellon plan the surtax rates were graduated from 
1 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of $10,000 
and not in excess of $12,000 up to 25 per cent of the net 
income in excess of $100,000. ' Under the bill as passed by 
the House the surtax rates range from 114 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of $10,000 but not in 
excess of $12,000 to 37% per cent of the net income in excess 
of $200,000. 

The bill as passed by the House contains a provision which 
was not in the Mellon plan, making it the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to furnish any data shown by any in- 
come tax return to the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, or to any special 
committee of the Senate or House. 

The Mellon plan contained estate tax rates corresponding 
to those in the existing law, ranging from 1 per cent of the 
amount of the net estate in excess of $50,000 but not in 
excess of $100,000 to 25 per cent of the amount of the net 
estate in excess of $10,000,000. As passed by the House 
the estate tax rates begin at 1 per cent of the amount of the 
net estate in excess of $50,000 but not in excess of $100,000 
and increase to 40 per cent of the net estate in excess of 
$10,000,000. A provision was also inserted in the House 
not contained in the Mellon plan, allowing the crediting 
against the Federal estate tax of amounts paid as state in- 
heritance tax, the amount of such credit being limited to 25 
per cent of the Federal estate tax. s 

A provision not contained in the Mellon plan was inserted 
in the House, levying a tax upon gifts ranging from 1 per 
cent of the amount of the gifts in excess of $50,000 but not 
in excess of $100,000 to 40 per cent of the amount of the 
gifts in excess of $10,000,000. 


The bill as passed by the House repeals the tax on beverages 
and constituent parts thereof, which tax was not proposed to 
be repealed by the Mellon plan. 

The Mellon plan proposed to repeal entirely the tax on 
admissions. The bill as passed by the House repeals only 
the tax on admissions not in excess of 50 cents. 

The bill as passed by the House makes the following 

in the excise taxes, special taxes, and stamp taxes 
which were not proposed by the Mellon plan: 

(1) The tax on automobiles and trucks is amended so 
as not to apply to trucks or wagons if the selling price of the 
chassis is not in excess of $1,000; 

(2) The tax upon the sale of automobile accessories is 
reduced from 5 per cent to 214 per cent; 

(3) The tax upon the sale of candy, bowie knives, daggers, 
liveries, hunting and shooting garments and yachts is 
repealed ; 

(4) The tax imposed upon the sale by the manufacturer of 
certain carpets and rugs, trunks, valises, purses, portable 
lighting fixtures and fans is repealed; 

(5) The tax upon jewelry is amended so as not to apply 
to articles sold or leased for an amount not in excess of $40 
and watches sold or leased for an amount not in excess of 


(6) The tax upon the proprietors of theatres, circuses 
and other public exhibitions is repealed; 

(7) The tax upon proprietors of bowling alleys and 
billiard rooms is reduced from $10 to $5; 

(8) The tax upon sales or contracts of sale of produce is 
reduced from 2 cents for each $100 to 1 cent for each $100. 

(9) The tax imposed upon drafts, checks and promissory 
notes is repealed; 

(10) The tax upon playing cards is increased from 8 cents 
to 10 cents per pack; 

The following changes have been made in the proposal 
contained in the Mellon plan as to a Board of Tax Appeals: 

(1) The Mellon plan provided for a salary for the mem- 
bers of the board of $10,000 a year, which was reduced by the 
House to $7,500 per year; 

(2) The Mellon plan provided the members of the Board 
should be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
provision was changed in the House to have the appoint- 
ment made by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(3) The bill as passed by the House provides for 25 per 
cent reduction of the income tax on 1923 incomes payable in 
1924. No such provision was contained in the Mellon 
plan, although the Secretary of the Treasury has subse- 
quently approved this plan of reduction. 
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Calendar of Legislative Action 


A Classified List of All Legislative Measures of National Interest Receiving Action in Congress 
February 14—March 12, 1924 
Giving the title, the action taken, the number and the author 
1. The title: The titles as listed do not cover the fuil scope of the bill but indicate its general subject matter. “Similar 


Eprror’s Note: 


Measures" dea! with the same subjects, though the 

2. The Action Taken: All jon is subject to the 
pe Ley LU I 
amendment; fourth, urth, voted upon b the House and by the Senate 


g action i in Congress: a measure must first be introduced; 


from the Sa favorably or unfavorably, with or without Committee 


apes or vetoed by the President. 


tive measure introduced in either House is given a number for identification. The abbrevia- 


tions used are as ieee eee of Representatives Bills—H. R.; House Joint Resolutions—H J. Res. ; House Concurrent Reso- 


lutions—H. Con. Res.; House Resolutions—H. Res. Senate 
Resolutions—S. Con. Res.; Senate Resolutions—S. Res. 


Bilis—S. ; Senate Joint Resolution.s—S. J. Res.; Senate Concurrent 


4. The Author: The’ Name of the Representative or Senator introducing the bill or resolution is given, followed by his State 


and politics (Republican—R.: Democrat—D. 


). 
or Key to » Committee abbreviations see full list of Senate and House Committees in December, 1923 number, page 76. 


The names of the Senate and House Committees to which the measures are referred when introduced, are used as the 
subject headings under which the bills are classified below. The Senate measures are listed first, followed by the House measures. 


Senate Measures 


Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
To stavilize price of wheat. Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 28; S. 185; 
ing, Ida. 


To amend act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, 
dairy products, etc., a Aug. 15; 1921. _ from Interst. 
Comce. Com. to Agric. and Forsty. Com. Feb. 29; S. 1926; Lenroot, 
Wis., R. 

To promote —_ee between agric. and other etn. Reptd. 
with —. Mar. 1; Minority rept. submitted Mar. 4; S. 2012; 
McNary, Ore., R. 

To amend act rel. to cotton statistics repts. by Census Bureau. 

td. in House Mar. 3; S. 2113; Harris, Ga., D. 
‘o promote forest ns and extend natl. forests, etc. Intr. Feb. 
16; S. 2514; Capper, Kans., R. 

ire otablish Alaska Game Commission, etc. Intr. Feb. 19; S. 2559; 
Norbeck, S. D., R. 

To amend an act creating Custer State Park Game Sanctuary, S. D. 
Intr. Mar. 1; S. 2699; Norbeck, S. D., R. 

To finance exportation of Amer. agric. products and raw materials. 
Intr. Mar. 3; S. 2710; Dial, S. C., D. 

For disposal of Muscle Shoals plant. Intr. Mar. 5; S. 2747; Wads- 
worth, N. Y., 

To ‘aabih migratory bird refuges, etc. Intr. Mar. 5; S. 2754; 


, Ark., 
For relief of * drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico. Passed 
Feb. 26; Refd. in House to Agric. Com. Feb. 29; S. J. Res. 52; Jones, 
N. M., D. 


To stimulate crop production in U. S. Keptd. with amdmts; S. J. 
For relief of ‘di a farm areas of Mont. Intr. Feb. 28; 


S. J. Res. 88; ler, Mont., D. 
U.S. Atty. Genl. to report compliance of “Big Five” 


onieadin cos. with decree neal in D. C. Sup. ak on Feb. 27, 
1920. Reptd. and passed Feb. 16; S. Res. 145; Ladd, N. D., R. 


Appropriations Committee 


To complete dam and irrigation system on Gila River Indian Res., 
Ariz. Intr. Feb. 20; S. 2578; Ashurst, Ariz., D. 


Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of Senate 
Committee 
To investigate rel. to failure of Atty. Genl. to prosecute or defend 
certain cases. Modified Feb. 19; Reptd. Feb. 26; Passed Feb. 29; 
S. Res. 157; Wheeler, Mont., D. 
To investigate housing and rental conditions in D. C. Reptd. Feb. 
26; amended and passed Feb. 28; S. Res. 158; Ball, Del., R. 


Banking and Currency Committee 
To «xtend power of War Finance Corp., etc. Approved Feb. 21; 
S. 2249; Warren, Wyo., R. 
Civil Service Committee 


To amend classification act of 1923. Intr. Mar. 5; S. 2755; McKellar, 
Tenn., D. 


Commerce Committee 
To abolish inspection distr. of Apalachicola, Fla., and Burlington, Vt., 


Steamboat Inspec. Serv. Passed Senate Mar. 3; Refd. in House to 
Mer. Mar. and Fisheries Com. Mar. 4, S. 1724; Jones, Wash., R. 

To create a Pribilof Isls. fund and to di of surplus revenue from 
= ~ Alaska. Reptd. without am 4; S. 2122; Jones 

To amend act to regulate radio communication, approved Aug. 13, 
1912. Intr. Feb. 16; S. 2524; McNary, Ore., R. 

To authorize Secy. of Treas. to promulgate schedule of fees to be 

vessels at natl. quarantine, at N. Y. Intr. Feb. 19; S, 2553; 
Wadsworth, N. Y., R. 

To segregate judicial and administrative functions of U. S. Shipping 
Beard, reorganize romney Fleet Corporation, etc. Intr. Feb. 19; 
S. 2555; Edge, N. J., R. 

To provide tor foreign trade zones in U. S. ports of — to encourage 
— commerce. Intr. Feb. 20; S. 2570; Jones, W R. 

Authorizing an exchange of lands between U. S. and N. Y. Inte. 
Feb. 29; "S. 26 2673; Wadsworth; N. Y., R. 

To establish Coast Guard st’n on Lake Pontchartrain at New Orleans. 
Intr. Mar. 7; S. 2777; Ransdell, La., D. 
wie, regulate radio communication, etc. Intr. Mar. 10; S. 2796; Dill, 


District of Columbia Committee 


Making adjustment of certain accounts betw. U. S. and D. C. 
— with amdmt. Feb. 28; S. 703; Phipps, Colo., R. 
provide for devel opment of hydroelectric energy at Great Falls. 
td. without amdmt. Feb. 29; S. 746; Norris, Nebr., R. 
‘o declare Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday. Reptd. Feb. 23; 
S. 1641; Ball, Del., R. 
To extend D. C. park system. Reptd. without amdmt. Feb. 28; S. 
1787; Ball, Del., R. 
To establish Dept. of Public Welfare and to determine its function. 
Intr. Feb. 26; S. 2641; Spencer, Mo., R. 
To amend act to fix and regulate salaries of teachers, school officers, 
etc., of D. C., of June 20, 1906. Intr. Feb. 29; S. 2668; Capper, Kan., R. 
To further regulate certain —- corporations in D. C., etc. 
Intr. Mar. 7; S. 2776; Ball, Del., 
To te sale of milk’ aban: in D.C. Intr. Mar. 11; S. 2803; 
Glass, > a 


Education and Labor Committee 


To investigate need for public works to be carried on by State in 
periods of a Intr. Feb. 19; S. 2543; Copeland, N. Y., D. 

To amend secs. 1, 3 and 6 of vocational rehab. act. Intr. Feb. "22; 
S. 2590; Fess, O., R’ 

To promote physical education in U. S. Intr. Mar. 3; S. 2713; 
Capper, Kans., R. 


Finance Committee 


To authorize coinage of 50-cent pieces, in commemoration of Stone 
Mountain monument, and in memory of Warren G. Harding. Reptd. 
without amdmt. Mar. 1; passed Mar. 6; passed House, Mar. 11; S. 
684; Smoot, Utah. R. 

To repeal trading with enemy act of Oct. 6, 1917. Intr. Feb. 16; 
S. 2505; Borah, Ida., R. 

To oe. excise tax on wr apes and motor cycles. Intr. Feb. 
19; S. 2 Copeland, N. Y. 

To excise tax on sito ‘trucks and auto-wagons. Intr. Feb. 
19; S. 2550; Copeland, N. Y. 
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Finance Committee—continued 

To repeal excise tax on tires, inner tubes, and i 
Intr. Feb. 19; S. 2551; Copeland, N. Y., D. eae 

Allowing claims for recovery of taxes paid on distilled spirits in certain 
cases. Intr. Feb. 28; S. 2667; Stanley, Ky., D. 

To standardize procedure rel. to sutety bonds running in favor of 
U.S. Intr. Feb. 28; S. 2663; Smoot, Utah, R. 

To amend par. 1426 of tariff act of 1922. Intr. Feb. 28; S. 2664; 
Spencer, Mo., R. 

To amend tariff act of 1922. Intr. Mar. 11; S. 2810; Spencer, Mo., R. 

To investigate Bureau of Internal Revenue. Reptd. with amdmts. 
Mar. 11; Agreed to Mar. 12; S. Res. 168; Couzens, Mich, R. 


Foreign Relations Committee 


To pay indemnity for losses sustained in search for body of Admiral 
John Paul Jones. Reptd. with amdmt. Feb. 16; passed Mar. 10; 
Refd. Forn. Affrs. Com. Mar. 11; S. 2362; Reed, Pa., R. 

To authorize apprn. for claims rel. to occupation of Vera Cruz, by 
Amer. forces in 1914. Intr. Feb. 16; S. 2506; Lodge, Mass., R. 

To authorize payment of indemnity to Norway rel. to steamship 
Hassel. Intr. Mar. 3; S. 2718; Ledge, Mass., R. 

To authorize payment of indemnity to British Govt. rel. to steamship 
Baron Berwick. Intr. Mar. 3; S. 2719; Lodge, Mass., R. 

“_ ane sec. 4076 of Revis. Stat. Intr. Mar. 11; S. 2809; Spencer, 
Mo., R. 

For om for delegates to International Institute of Agriculture, at 
Rome in May, 1924, and for payment of quotas of Hawaii, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Virgin Islands, for support of institute for 1924. Intr. 
Mar. 12; S. J. Res. 96; Lodge, Mass., R. 

Rel. to membership of U. S. in International Statistical Bureau at 
The Hague. Reptd. Feb. 19; Passed Mar. 11; Refd. in House to For. 
Rel. Com. Mar. 12; S. J. Res. 76; Lodge, Mass., R. 

For apptmt. of delegates from U. S. to Seventh Pan Amer. Sanitary 
Conference, Nov. 1924. Reptd. Feb. 19; Passed Mar. 11; Refd. in 
House to For. Rel. Com. Mar. 12; S. J. Res. 77; Lodge, Mass., R. 

For repres. of U. S. at Inter-Amer. Com. on Electrical Communica- 
tions, Mar. 1924. Reptd. Feb. 19; Passed Mar. 11; Refd. in House to 
For. Rel. Com. Mar. 12; S. J. Res. 79; Lodge, Mass., R. 

Requesting Foreign Relations Com. to examine into origin of World 
War, etc. Intr. Feb. 19; S. Res. 166; Owen, Okla., D. 


Immigration Committee 


To amend sec. 2 of act rel. to citizenship of married women, of Sept. 
22, 1922. Intr. Feb. 16; S. 2507;3Lodge, Mass., R. 

To limit immigration of aliensfinto U. S. Intr. Feb. 20; S. 2576; 
Reed, Pa., R. 

To deport aliens convicted of unlawful possession of or traffic in 
narcotics. Intr. Feb, 23; S. 2591; McNary, Ore., R. 


Indian Affairs Committee 


For relief of Indians in Mont., Ida., and Wash. Passed Senate 
Mar. oo in House to Ind. Affrs. Com. Mar. 4; S.- 321; Walsh, 
Mont., D. 

To authorize Secy. of Interior to issue patents on lands withdrawn or 
classified as power or reservoir sites, etc. Refd. from calendar to Com. on 
Ind. Affrs. Feb. 26; S. 665; Smoot, Utah, R. 

To authorize payment of claims under war minerals relief act. Intr. 
Mar. 10; S. 2797; Oddie, Nev., R. 

To authorize leasing for mining page of unallotted lands in Kaw 
Res. Intr. Mar. 10; S. 2798; Harreld, Okla., R. ‘ 

To provide for quarters, etc., for —— of Indian field service. 
Intr. Mar. 10; S. 2799; Harreld, Okla., oi « 

To create jt. com. to investigate administration of Indian Affairs in 
Okla. Intr. Feb. 6; S. J. Res. 81; Harreld, Okla., R. 


Interoceanic Canals Committee 


To impose civil liability upon owners of motor vehicles in Canal Zone. 
Intr. Mar. 6; S. 2763; Edge, N. J., R. : 

For method of measurement of vessels using Panama Canal. Intr. 
Mar. 12; S. 2814; (in place of S. 2400); Edge, N. J., R. 


Interstate Commerce Committee 


To prohibit use of wooden cars on railroads under certain conditions. 
R td without amdmt. Feb. 28; S. 1499; Harris, Ga., D. 
el. to transportation rates for veterans and parents of deceased 

veterans. Intr. Feb. 21; S. 2589; Jones, Wash., R. “ 

To ‘prohibit surcharge for parlor or sleeping car accommodations. 
Intr. Feb. 23; S. 2592; Ball, Del., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 3; S. 2712; Copeland, N. Y., D. 

To provide settlement of disputes between carriers and their employees, 
etc. Intr. Feb. 28; S. 2646; Howell, Nebr., R. 

To amend par. 3, sec. 16 of interstate commerce act. Intr. Feb. 29; 
S. 2688; Sheppard, Texas, D. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 1; S. 2704; Smith, S. C., D. 
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To conserve natural resources and hy , ete. 
Intr. Mar. 10; S. 2790 Norris, Noon? ae 
To amend par. 5, sec. 20, of interstate commerce act. Intr. Mar. 
11; S. 2801; Ransdell, La., D. 
Reaffirming use of ether for radio communication to be inalienable 
possession of Nation, etc. Intr. Mar. 11; S. 2813; Howell, Nebr., R. 
Directing I. C. C. to secure information rel. to railroad propaganda. 
Reptd. with amdmt. Feb. 28; Rept. submitted Mar. 3:88, Res. 124; 
Gooding, Ida., R. 


Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
To defer payments of reclamatior charges. Passed Senate Feb. 28; 
— = House Com. on Irrig. and Recim. Feb. 29; S. 1631; Phipps, 
‘olo., : 
Judiciary Committee 


Rel. to actions on account of death or personal injury in places under 
= S. jurisdiction. Reptd. with amdmts. Mar. 4; S. 314; Walsh, Mont., 


To amend practice and procedure in Federal courts. Reptd. with 
amdmts. Mar. 11; S. 624; Caraway, Ark., D. 

To confer jurisdiction upon U. S. distr. court, no. distr. Calif., to 
adjudicate certain claims. Reptd. with amdmt. in House Mar. 1; S. 
1192; Lodge, Mass., R. 

Providing for oath by bank directors. Passed Senate Mar. 3; Refd. 
in House to Bnkg. and Curcy. Com. Mar. 4; Rerefd. to Judcy Com. 
Mar. 5; S. 2209; McLean, Conn., R. 

To designate time, etc., of terms of U. S. Distr. Court in 1st div. of 
Kansas City distr. Reptd. and passed Mar. 6; In House refd. to Judcy. 
Com. Mar. 7; S. 2236; Curtis, Kans., R. 

To amend employees compensation act approved Sept. 7, 1916. 
Intr. Feb. 16; S. 2508; Shortridge, Calif., R. 

Authorizing judges of U. S. Dist. Court of Hawaii to hold sessions 
separately at same time. Intr. Feb. 20; S. 2580; Brandegee, Conn., R. 

To provide paroles for Fed. prisoners in certain cases. Intr. Feb. 23; 
S. 2594; Johnson, Minn., F. E 

To amend Jud. Code rel. to affidavits of personal bias of judges. 
Intr. Feb. 23; S. 2595; Johnson, Minn., F. L. 

To appoint days for annual sessions of Congress. Intr. Feb. 23; 
S. 2598; Harrison, Miss., D. (for King, Utah., D.). 

To provide for apptmt. of additional dist. judge for no. judic. dist. of 
West Va. Intr. Feb. 25; S. 2604; Elkins, W. Va., R. 

Designating N. Mex. as judicial dist., fixing time, place and terms of 
court, etc. Intr. Feb. 25; S. 2605; Bursum, N. M., R. 

Relative to disposal of vessels or vehicles forfeited to U. S. Intr. 
Feb. 25; S. 2621; Jones, Wash., R. 

To amend sec. 284 of U. S. Judic. Code, rel. to attendance of grand 
juries at distr. courts. Intr. Feb. 25; S. 2622; Brandegee, Conn., R. 

To amend sec. 1025, of U. S. Revis. Stat., rel. to indictments in U. S. 
courts. Intr. Feb. 25; S. 2623; Brandegee, Conn., R. 

To detach Jim Hogg County from Corpus Christi div. and attach it 
to Laredo div. of so. judic. dist. of Texas. Intr. Feb. 26; S. 2625; 
Sheppard, Tex., D. 

To provide for disqualification, under specified conditions, from service 
on quasi judicial commissions. Intr. Feb. 26; S. 2638; Robinson, 

To amend act rel. to apptmt. and salaries of judges and sessions of 
Court of Claims. Intr. Feb. 29; S. 2678; Ernst, Ky., R. 

Rel. to sessions of U. S. Dist. Court for Hawaii. Intr. Feb. 29; S. 
2680; Johnson, Calif., R. 

To amend Penal Code, rel. to loss of civil rights upon conviction of 
crime. Intr. Feb. 29; Reptd. without amdmt. Mar. 4; S. 2691; Walsh, 
Mont., D. 

To authorize apptmt. of stenographers in U. S. Courts. Intr. Feb. 
29; S. 2692; Walsh, Mont., D. : 

In reference to writs of error. Intr. Feb. 29; Reptd. without amdmt. 
Mar. 4; S. 2693; Walsh, Mont., D. 

To prevent use of mails, etc., in furtherance of bucket shop trans- 
actions. Intr. Mar. 1; S. 2703; King, Utah, D. : 

To furthe- amend sec. 4756 of Revis. Stat., rel. to naval pension fund. 
Intr. Mar. 1; S. 2708; Shortridge, Calif., R. : 

To amend act to prohibit importation and interstate transportation 
of films of prize fights. Intr. Mar., 5; S. 2734; Jones, Wash., R. 

To amend U. S. Revis. Stat. rel. to recovery of costs by defendants. 
Intr. Mar. 5; S. 2743; Shortridge, Calif., R. : 

Granting privilege of floor and right to debate in Congress to heads 
of executive depts. and other officers. Intr. Mar. 5; Rerefd. to Rules 
Com. Mar. 6; S. 2759; Couzens, Mich., R. i : : 

To prevent abuses of judicial process in cases involving labor disputes. 
Intr. Mar. 6; S. 2760; Shipstead, Minn., F. L. 

To — natl. prohibition act. Intr. Mar. 6; S. 2775; Jones, 
Wash., 


To amend Constitution, rel. to method of amending Constitution. 
Reptd. with amdmt. Mar. 4; S. J. Res. 4; Wadsworth, N. Y., R. | 
‘o amend Constitution fixing commencement of terms of President, 
Vice-Pres. and Members of Congress, etc. Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 
23; S. J. Res. 22; Norris, Nebr., R. 
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Judiciary Committee—continued 
To amend Constitution rel. to election and qualification of judges. 
Intr. Mar. 10; S. J. Kes. 93; Dill, Wash., D. 


Library Committee 


For monument to commemorate services of Amer. women in World 
War Repti. with amdmts. Feb. 29; S. J. Res. 43, Curtis; Kans., R. 

To erect in Washington, memorial to Navy and Marine services. 
Intr. Jan. 24; approved Feb. 16; S. J. Res. 68; Y epe, Pa., R. (Pub. 


Res No. 5) 
Authorizing apprn. for observance of bicentennial of birthday of 
George Washington. Intr. Feb. 22; S. J. Res. 85; Fess, Ohio. R. 


Manufactures Committee 


To fix standards for fruit and vegetable hampers. Intr. Mar. 1; 
S. W2H7; McNary, C R 


Military Affairs Committee 

To give military status, etc., to members of Russian Railway Service 
Corps without amdmt. Mar. 10; S. 1557; Lenroot, Wis., R. 

To provide for sundry matters rel. to Military Establishment. Reptd. 
with amdmts Mar. 1; 5S. 1974; Wadsworth, N. Y., R. 

Providing compensation retired warrant officers and enlisted men of 
al services and of Army and Navy Reserve Corps. Reptd. with 
amdmts Feb. 2%: S. 2401; Edge, N. J, R. 

To amend natl. defense act of June 3, 1916. Amended and passed 
= 10; S. 21; Wadsworth, N. Y., D. 

© amend natl defense act of June 3, 1916. Intr. Feb. 16; S. 2532; 
Kane, R 

© granc Fort Macon, N. C., Military Res. to N. C. Intr. Feb. 
w.s te) Simmons, N. C., D 

To prowsde further for national security and defense. Intr. F-u. 
2. S. 2561; Capper, Kans, R. 

For promotion of certain officers of U S. Army now on rr“sred list. 
- Feb 2, S. 2875; McKinley, Til, R. 


. Sheppard, 

To amend sec. 1 of act to ° ‘readjust pa and allowances of Army, 
Navy,” etc. of June 10,1922. Intr. Feb. 2, §. oct of aad aly 

Authorizing ‘ of War to lease certain tract of in mily. res. 
of Santa Resa Island, Pla. Intr. Feb. 29; S. 2676; Fletcher, , D. 

For reward of enlisted men of Army, awarded medal of honor. Inte. 
Mar. 1; S. 2705; Willis, O., R. 

To, certain noncommissioned officers in first grade. Intr. Mar. 
1; S. ; Shortridge, Cal., R. 

To euthorise Se onny 2 Se Om, —¢ ty: 

tr. 5; Reptd. . as 

S. 2745; SAS, Wateworth, XY 


To regulate recov allotments and allowances paid designated 
yaaa El 5; Reptd. Mar. 7; S. 2746; Wadsworth, N. 
To authorize Secy. y Ady — Py ats gy we 
instructions at West Point. Passed Senate Mar. 3; S. J. Res. 63; 
Wadeworth, N. Y., R. 

To authorize Secy. of War to lease to New Orleans Assn. of Commerce, 
1 Renan fa M. Soe, Tas oe 2. Reptd. Mar. 7; S. J. Res. 


Naval Affairs Committee 
To fix retirement of officers serving in war with a 
Boner rebellion and World Was” Ine Intr. Feb. 15; nN 
For relief of contractors and and material men who have ered loss 
thru Govt. orders. Intr. Feb. 23; S. 2599; Dill, Wash., D. 
Requesting Secy. ey} Present information rel. to defective 
battleships. Intr. Feb. 19; Res. 165; Copeland, N.Y, R. 


Patents Committee 
ered og, tt exppeteht ont of Baw. 1919. Intr. Feb. 23; 
‘_  . 5 ‘ 
ee designs. Intr. Feb, 25; S. 2601; Capper, Kansas., 


Sp cage ent extend eortatn letter potent. Intr. Feb. 26; S. 2642; 
ion, Sn., 
sels otect trie marks wed in commerce, Intr. Feb. 29; S. 
y., R. 


Pensions Committee 


> guvvivens of Bndion wom,” of Mer. 4, 

Utah, D. 

oe eo 
Spencer, Mo., R. 


To extend “Act to 
1917. Intr. Feb. 14; 


1 eee a8 
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Post Office and Post Roads Committee 


To readj ie Bet ont CG. B. demertic 
parcel post mail "Int. Feb. 14; S. 2500; Dale, Vt, R. 


elpar ao eee "16; S. 2 2513, id letters of rt clas be paid epon 


To amend Act making TT. for PO. Dept. for 1913. Intr. Feb. 
16; S. 2531; Jones, N. M 


Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 


For conservatory, etc. for U. S. Botanic Garden. Reptd. with 
amdmt. in House Mar. 12; S. 211; Fernald, Me., R. 


Public Lands and Surveys Committee 


For addition of lands to Medicine Bow Natl. Forest, Wyo. Reptd. 
Feb. 19; S. 99; Kendrick, Wyo., D. 

To accept ttle under act of Mas. 20,1922, and to add certain 
lands which adjoin certain National Forests. Intr. Feb. 14; 
McNary, Ore., R. 


public 
. 2499; 


For by U. S. of certain lands within or adjoining Superior 
Natl Forest. Intr. Feb. 20; S. 2563; McNary, Ore., 


of 1912 and 1877. D 
acts ° : E ow 
on SS ee ee ee tee, 
trom Dept. ter. to Agric. for i its in stock raising, 
etc. Intr. oie 2 

To authorize addition to i 


“Dees cintinthien of ani and other 
cP — and birds. Intr. Mar. 6; S. 2761; Norris Norbeck, 

ate 

To amend act to provide for agric. entry lands, July 17, 1914, 
80 as to protect owners of lands, the ee ee ere 
tion of mineral rights in U.S. Intr. . 7; S. 2781; Colo., R. 

pe ik TE ox oo goetnt ace of be approved 


i leases, 
House Feb. 16; approved 


reserve Calif 
Feb. 23; S. J. Res. 71; Walsh, Mont., D. 
Directing Secy. of Interior to withhold his approval of adjustment 


Territories and Insular Possessions Committee 
Date ce, 08 & Ce Rs Se. Intr. Feb. 26; 


S. 2645; Willis, O., 
a ailiadin as: tials Rico. Intr. Feb. 20; 


To extend 
S. 2571; Ohio, R. 
To amend “Act to ide a civil government for Porto Rico.” Intr. 
Feb. 20; S. 2573; Ohio, R. 
To t paoull GU0 ott, far’ Wannle dents Intr. Mar. 10; S. 2786; 
MS enable a Islands to establish independent republic. 
° to an t 
Intr. Mar. 6; S. J. 92; King, Utah, D. 
Measures Not Referred to Committees 
ing U. S. Shipping Board to advise Senate as to any con- 
pay od removal of offices to N. Y. _ Feb. 13; modified and agreed 


to Feb. 10; S. Res. 155; Ransdell, La. 
Dept of Seale dl aaa ence Alaska from to 
of Interior. Intr. Feb. 15; on table; ges LaF te, 


"Feb i tat Contes tes sale of flour, bread, 
ee Intr. Feb. 16; eae S. Res. 163; 


La Follette, 

Directing Finance Com. to in charges rel. to Treasury Dept. 
estimates on Soldiers’ _ Intr. Feb. 18; agreed to Feb. 19; S. Res. 
164; Harrison, Miss., D 


"(continued on page 211) 
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A Daily Record of Proceedings on the Floor of the Senate and House 
February 14—March 12, 1924 
Official action taken on all legislation of public interest is reported in a separate department. See page 186 


Thursday, February 14 


SENATE: 
Mr. Heflin, Ala., D., spoke on the resolution (S. Res. 133) introduced 
by him providing for an investigation of Texas land frauds. 
HOUSE: 
Continued consideration in Committee of the Whole on the tax reduc- 
tion bill (H. R. 6715) after agreeing to close general debate on Feb. 18. 


Friday, February 15 
SENATE: ¥, ai 
Met in executive sessior. 
HOUSE: 

Resumed consideration in Committee of the Whole of the tax reduc- 
tion bill (H. R. 6715). Agreed that on Tuesday, Feb. 17, it be in order 
for the minority to propose an amendment in the nature ‘of a substitute 
to secs. 210 and 211 and par. C of sec. 216 of the bill dealing with in- 
come tax rates, which sul itute shall be considered as an original bill 
and open to amendment under the general rules of the House. 


oe Saturday, February 16 


Mr. Dill, Wash., D., requested that confirmation of nomination of the 
counsel in the oil-lease cases, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Pomerine, be con- 
sidered in open executive session. In executive session the Senate 
agreed by a vote of 69 to 2 to discuss the question of confirmation in 

session. The nomination of Mr. Pomerine was agreed to by a vote 
of 59 to 13. 
HOUSE: 

Continued debate in Committee of the Whole on the tax reduction 
bill (H. R. 6715.) Amendment was offered by Mr. Frear, Wis., R., to 
tax direct tax-free securities and also an amendment as a substitute for 
the = substitute for the Committee bill, relative to income tax 

Recessed at 6 p. m. until 7.30 p. m., continuing general debate on 
tax bill at night session. 


Monday, February 18 
SENATE: 
Considered in open executive session, and confirmed nomination of 
oF Roberts, special counsel in the oil-lease cases, by a vote of 68 


ia ones session ratified the following treaties: a Naturalization 
with Bulgaria concluded between the United States and Shean oad 


at on on November 23, 1923; a Treaty —— itzbergen, signed 
at Paris, February 9, 1920, by the United —— reat a Denmark, 
France, Italy, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden; two 


treaties with Chile: (1) providing for publicity of ah documents, 
(2) pans a uniformity of no: ture for the classification of 
merchandise, both signed at eentionia, Chile, me 1923, by the United 
States and other governments represented. at the fifth International 
Conference of American States. 

the nomination of Henry P. Fletcher, Pa., now Ambassador 
—— to be Ambassador to Italy, to succeed Richard Washburn 
Cc 


HOUSE: 

General debate in Committee of the Whole on tax reduction bill 
(H. R. 6715) was concluded. An amendment offered by Mr. Frear, 
Wis., R., proposing to give the Federal Government power to tax state 
and municipal securities was rejected by a vote of 140 to 67. 


Tuesday, February 19 


SENATE: Pai 
Resumed consideration of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 5078). 
Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., spoke on presidential issues. 


Mr. Bruce, Md., D., e in ition to a soldiers’ bonus. Mr. 
Caraway, Ark., D., Mr. eflin, , D., Mr. Ashurst, Ariz., D., Mr. 
Soe Towa., R., and Mr. "Robinson, Ark., D., — in favor of 
the bon 

Mr. Edge, N. ie R., spoke briefly on the merchant marine. 

Mr. Wheeler, Mont., »D. ee re S. Res, 157, 

for an investigation ¢ Department of Justice in 
= asked for immediate consideration. Objection was made by “Mr 
Lodge, Mass. 
HOUSE: 
Began consideration in Committee of the Whole, of secs. 210, 211, 





and 216 of the tax reduction bill (H. R. 6715) relative to the income 
ae Senta ee ee ee eee 
ropriations Committee, proposing a surtax maximum of 26 
cent in place of the Mellon 25 per cent proposal, ous sujisted y-usete 
—— The Frear amendment was rejected by a vote of 254 to 


‘The Garner income tax schedule amendment, the Democratic sub- 
stitute for the Mellon rates, was adopted by a vote of 222 to 196 asa 
result of a solid Democratic vote supported by a group of insurgent 


“es offered by Mr. Garner, Texas, D., to tax stock divi- 
dends was rejected by a vote of 127 to 141. 


Wednesday, February 20 
Harrison, Miss., D., commented at length upon the “Literary 


pl cathe elon ax pn 
— Dial, S. C., D., spoke on bill (S. 386) to amend the cotton 
futures contract law Mr. Ransdell, La., D., spoke in opposition to 


Ode Ring, Utah, D., ore at length on his resolution (S. Res. 57) 
proposing an investigation of stock and commodity exchanges. 

Resumed consideration of Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill (H. R. 5078). A t of order raised by Mr. Overman, N. C., D., 
relative to an appropriation for Howard University which had been re- 
jected in the was discussed. 
= 

Johnson, Chairman of the Committee on Immigration and 
veedieee spoke briefly with meet to a protest from the Rumanian 
Legation against pending immigration tion. 

Continued consideration by sections, in Committee of the Whole, of 
the tax reduction bill (H. R. 6715). Amendment offered by Mr. Gar- 
ner, Texas, D., which placed profits from stock dividends under regular 
income tax rates instead of under the rate applicable to capital gains, 
ee ee 112, also an amendment providing for 
25 per cent reduction of earned incomes between $5,000 and $10,000, 
derived from combined ital in ae to benefit 
persons engaged in Senieciis wap ted by a vote of 141 to 134. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Bie? Texas, D., to make state 
and mi securities taxable by Fede:al Government was rejected 
by a vote of 47 to 115. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jacobstein, N. Y., D., to allow expenses 
incurred in medical treatment to be deducted from taxable income was 
defeated by a vote of 24 to 104. 


= 


SENATE: Thursday, February 21 


Resumed consideration in Committee of the Whole of the 
soobat Goo intial 9 Wie sypetiebitien tor Heonend 
against ropriation for Ho' 
Sutalel ty a veteelaiGe te 

Mr. Ashurst, Ariz., D., Mr. Gooding, Ida., R., Mr. Phipps, Col., R., 

the Yuma irrigation project. 

The Senate adjourned out of respect to the Hon. Henry Garland 
Dupré, Representative from Louisiana, whose death was announced. 
HOUSE: 

Resumed consideration of the tax reduction bill (H. R. 6715). Adopted 
ao i icon comines on tad, eeleened by cupesatens Se 
liquida‘ under regular income tax rates instead of under 
the 120 per cent capital gain tax An amendment by Mr. Dickinson, 
Towa, R., to t farmers’ or other mutual insurance organizations 
from taxation, an amendment offered by Mr. Johnson, Texas, also 
ian benevolent life insurance associations not operated for _ 

a ee An amendment to tax undistributed pro 
Pe ge yeah a Den. , R., was defeated by a vote of 
51 to 170. ie House adj a mark of respect to the memory of 


Department 
int of order 
niversity was 


the late Representative Dupré, as 


Friday, Feb 22 
SENATE: ae ee 


Mr. Willis, Ohio, R., read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. Fess, Ohio, R., introduced a resolution (S. J. Res. 85) authorizing 
—— for observance of the bicentennial of the birthday of George 

‘ashington, February 22, 1932, - 
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E: . * * 
BTN on’s Farewell Address was read by Mr. Moore, Virgiaia, D. 

The following members of Standing Committees were appointed: 
Mr. Vinson, Ky., D., and Mr. Gasque, S. C., D., to Pensions Coinmittee; 
Mr. Vinson, Ky., and Mr. Johnson, Texas, D., to Com. on Flood Con- 
trol; Mr. Vinson, Ky., to Public Lands Committee. 

Continued consideration, in Committee of the Whole, of the tax 
reduction bill (H. R. 6715). An amendment offered by Mr. Frear, Wis., 
R., that income tax returns be open to public inspection was rejected 
by a vote of 158 to 80. Adopted 7 SS 
returns to inspection by any special Congressional commi' and by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate by a vote of 158 to 100. : 

The Committee on Appropriations reported the bill (H. R. 7220) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925. 


Saturday, February 23 


SENATE: ; 

In Committee of the Sty comet comliontion 2 oo _ 
5078) making a riations for the Department of the r. y 
a vote of 46 to O rejected a committee amendment to eliminate $250,000 
relative to the Yuma irrigation project. 

Mr. Robinson, Ark., D., Mr. Heflin, Ala., D., and Mr. Borah, Idaho, 
R., discussed the continuance in office of the Attorney General pending 
an investigation of the Department of Justice. 

HOUSE: 

In Committee of the Whole continued consideration of the tax 
reduction bill (H. R. 6715). An amendment to restore the excess profits 
tax, offered by Mr. Frear, Wis., R. was rejected by a vote of 74 to 157. 

Mr. Nelson, Wis., R., spoke on his resolution (H. Res. 178) requesting 
an investigation of the U. S. Air Services. 


Monday, February 25 


SENATE: 

In Committee of the Whole resumed consideration of Department of 
the Interior Appropriation bill (H. R. 5078). 

An appropriation of $450,000 relating to the Boise reclamation pro- 
ject, stricken out in Committee, was restored. 

Mr. Walsh, Mont., D., made a statement relative to the law under 
which the naval oil land leases were negotiated. 

Mr. Owen, Okla., D., spoke briefly on his resolution (S. Res. 166) 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the causes of the 
World — 

HOUSE: 

In Committee of the Whole continued consideration of the tax 
reauction bill (H. R. 6715). An amendment increasing the maximum 
estate or inheritance tax rates from 25% to 40%, offered by Mr. Ram- 

er, Iowa, R., was adopted by a vote of 190 to 110. An amendment 

ered by Mr. Frear, Wis., R., making allowance for deductions for 
state taxes up to 20 per cent of the amount of the tax imposed by the 
Federal Government was also adopted. 


Tuesday, February 26 


SENATE: 
The Interior Department Appropriation bill (H. R. 5078) was passed. 
S. J. Res. 52 (Jones, N. M., D.) appropriating $1,000,000 for relief 
for the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico was debated and 


In executive session the agreement signed Feb. 13, 1924, extending 
the Arbitration Convention between the Netherlands and the United 
coe - a further period of five years from Mar. 25, 1924, was ratified. 

Continued consideration of the tax reduction bill (H. R. 7615), a 
revised amendment offered by Mr. Green, Ia., R., providing for a gift 
tax ranging from 1 to 40 per cent on amounts in excess of from $50,000 
to $10,000,000 with certain exemptions, was adopted by a vote of 191 


to 65. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Garner, Texas, D., increasing the tax 
on oe from $3 to $4 a thousand was adopted by a vote of 117 
to 85. 


Wednesday, February 27 
HOUSE: 
Joint session of both Houses for memorial services for the late Presi- 


dent Harding. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, delivered the memorial 
address on the life and services of Warren G. Harding. 


Thursday, February 28 
SENATE: 
Mr. Edwards, N. J., D., spoke on his resolution (S. Res. 171) to in- 
vestigate the enforcement of the national prohibition act by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, criticizing the circumstances of the accidental 
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shooting of Senator Greene of Vermont. Mr. Willis, Ohio, R., and Mr. 


S , Texas, D., replied. 
“Doenea, amended and passed resolution (S. Res. 158, Ball, Del., R.) 

for a survey of rental and housing conditions in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hefiin, Ala., D., ¢ on naval oil lands leases. Mr. Lenroot, 
Wis., R., Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
replied. A general discussion ensued. r mh 

Mr. Smith, S. C., D., spoke on cotton production and cotton statistics. 

Mr. Ashurst, Atiz., D., spoke on his resolution (S. J. Res. 18) to change 
date of inauguration of President and Vice President, assembling of 
presidential and vice presidential electors, and commencement of 
terms of Senators and Representatives. 
HOUSE: 7 

Continued consideration of tax reduction bill (H. R. 6715). Adopted 
amendments reducing the tax on automobile tires, accessories, etc., from 
5 per cent to 2}4 per cent, and exempting automobile trucks and wagons 
with chassis costing $1,000 or less. Rejected an amendment providing 
for a 3 per cent tax on chewing gum by a vote of 129 to 152. 

Adopted an amendment to strike out the tax on promissory notes by 
a vote of 101 to 89, 

Adopted an amendment increasing tax on playing cards from 8 to 
10 cents on each pack, by a vote of 75 to 58. 


Friday, February 29 
SENATE: 


The resolution (S. Res. 157, Wheeler, Mont., D.), providing for an 
investigation of the Department of Justice and the activities of the 
Attorney General was debated. The resolution as amended provided 
for the election of the members of the investigating committee by the 
Senate. Mr. Lodge, Mass., R., argued for the appointment of the mem- 
bers in accordance with custom by the Chairman of the Senate. The 
debate was participated in by Mr. Willis, Ohio, R., Mr. Caraway, Ark., 
D., Mr. Stanley, Ky., D., Mr. Heflin, Ala., D., Mr. Bruce, Md., D., 
Mr. Lenroot, Wis., R., and Mr. Norris, Nebr., R. 

Confirmed the nomination of Charles Beecher Warren to be Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, and that of William Phillips to be Ambassador to Lux- 
emburg. 

HOUSE: 

The Committee of the Whole House reported the tax reduction bill 
(H. R. 6715) as amended. The bill with the compromise income tax 
schedule proposed by Mr. Longworth, Ohio, R., was passed by the House 
by a vote of 408 to 8. The schedule provides for a maximum surtax of 
37% per cent on incomes of more than $200,000, and reduces the normal 
tax on small incomes from 4 to 2 percent. A provision was also adopted 
reducing by one-fourth all income taxes payable on 1923 incomes. 

An amendment carrying the income tax schedule proposed in the 
Mellon plan was rejected by a vote of 261 to 153. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Longworth, displacing the Garner 
amendment to the income tax schedules, adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, was agreed to by a vote of 216 to 199, 

The amendment ted in Committee of the Whole, increasing the 


tax on cigarettes from $3 to $4 per thousand, was rejected by a vote of 
258 to 153. 

Saturday, March 1 
SENATE: 


Continued debate on the resolution submitted by Mr. Wheeler, Mont., 
D. (S. Res. 157) directing an investigation of the Attorney General and 
the Department of Justice by a special committee of five Senators to be 
elected by the Senate. The resolution was favored by a vote of 66 to 1. 

‘The preamble to the resolution was withdrawn. The following com- 
mittee was elected: 

Mr. Brookhart, Iowa, R., Chairman, Mr. Moses, N. H., R., Mr.Jones, 
Wes Mr. os o = —— es 30) 

r. Norbeck, S. D., R., spoke briefly on his bill (S. 2250), idi 
for agricultural diversification. ? a 
HOUSE: 

The bill (H. R. 5855) to fix salaries of officers and members of the 
police force and the fire department in the D. C. was debated and passed. 

Mr. , Ohio, R., e on prohibition law enforcement. 

Mr. Cable, Ohio, R., on the Johnson immigration bill, criticizing 
the activities of the “foreign bloc.” Mr. Sabbath, IIL, D., replied. 


Monday, March 3 
SENATE: 


(ta coe in Committee of the botern: Bear Norbeck-Burtness bill 
; to promote a permanent system o supporting agriculture 
through Federal aid in financing diversification pe yen Mr. Ladd, 
N. D., R., spoke in favor of the bill. Mr. Fletcher, Fla., D., spoke in 
opposition to the bill. 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions was author- 
ized to hold hearings. 

In executive session the Senate ratified treaties with the following 
governments: 

Convention with France relative to the of the Cameroons under 
French mandate, signed at Paris, Feb. 13, 1923. 
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SENATE:—continued 


Convention with France relating to the part of Togoland under French 
mandate, signed at Paris, Feb 12. 1923. 

Treaty with Belgium concerning her mandate over the territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, signed at Brussels, Jan. 21, 1924. 
HOUSE: 
_ Mr. Cramton, Mich., R., spoke on the Grand Canyon Park and its 
improvement as provided in the Hayden amendment to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 5078). 


Tuesday, March 4 


SENATE: 

Continued consideration of the Norbeck-Burtness bill for diversifi- 
cation of crops (S. 2250). Mr. Norris, Nebr., R., Mr. Johnson, Minn., 
F. L., Mr. Shipstead, Minn., F. L., spoke in favor, and Mr. ing, 
Ida., R., opposed the dill. Mr. McLean, Conn., R., and Mr. Robinson, 
Ark., D., also participated in the debate. 

HOUSE: 

Mr. O’Connor, La., D., was elected a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and rs. 

Discussion began on the Ford offer for the Muscle Shoals project 
carried in the McKenzie bill (H. R. 518). Mr. McKenzie, th, R. 
— at length in favor of his bill. Mr. Almon, Ala., D., also supported 

e bill. Mr. Hull, Ia., R., Mr. Hill, Md., R., and Mr. Wainwright, 
N. Y., R., spoke in opposition. 


Wednesday, March 5 


SENATE: 

Resumed consideration of the Norbeck-Burtness bill (S. 2250) for 
diversification of crops. Mr. Dial, S. C., D., and Mr. McLean, Conn., 
R., opposed the measure. 

Mr. Robinson, Ark., D., and Mr. Walsh, Mont., D., discussed the 
question of Philippine Independence. 

An agreement was reached to limit debate after three o’clock Mon- 
day on S. 2250. 

HOUSE: : 

Continued debate on the McKenzie bill to accept the Ford offer for 
Muscle Shoals (H. R. 518). Mr. Burton, Ohio, R., — at length in 
opposition, and Mr. Hill, Ala., D., spoke in favor of the bill. 


Thursday, March 6 


SENATE: 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 6349) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 1925. 

Mr. Lodge, Mass., R., protested against an attack on President Cool- 
idge in connection with the oil investigations, made in a speech by Mr. 
Harrison, Miss., D., Mr. Heflin, Ala., D., Mr. Walsh, Mont., D., and 
Mr. Caraway, Ark., D. joined in the discussion which followed. 

A communication from the President was received advising the Senate 
that the President was without authority to grant the request contained 
in the resolution (S. Res. 180) adopted Feb. 29 for publicity of certain 
income tax returns. 

HOUSE: 

General debate on the McKenzie bill (H. R. 518) to accept the Ford 
offer for Muscle Shoals was concluded, Mr. Garrett, Tex., D., Mr. 
Underwood, Ohio. D., Mr. Quin, Miss., D., Mr. Madden, IIL, R., speak- 
ing in favor. Mr. La Guardia, N. Y., R., Mr. Graham, Pa., R., Mr. 
Graham, IIL, R., Mr. Wood, Ind., R., in opposition. A number of 
amendments to the bill were offered but no action was taken. _— 

The resolution (H. Res. 211) directing the Department of Justice to 
transmit the names of the two members of Congress and the nature of 
the charge referred to in the report of the federal grand jury in Chicago 
was discussed and adopted. 


Friday, March 7 


SENATE: 

Resumed consideration of and passed the bill (H. R. 6349) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 1925. 
An amendment providing for an increase of $2,500,000 in the appro- 
priation for collecting revenue from customs was adopted by a vote 
of 51 to 15. Mr. Smoot, Utah, R., replied to an attack on the reclassi- 
fication of federal employes in the District of Columbia during the debate 
on the appropriation bill. 

HOUSE: : : 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) relating to Muscle 
Shoals. An amendment offered by Mr. Burton, Ohio., R., to make the 
Muscle Shoals lease subject to the federal water power act and to limit 
the lease to 50 instead a 100 years was rejected by a vote of 104 to 182. 
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Saturday, March 8 


SENATE: 

Not in session. 
HOUSE: 

A communication was received from the Attorney General in response 
to H. Res. 211 that the names of two members of Congress mentioned 
in the federal grand jury’s report in Chicago would not be disclosed 
pending investigation and a motion made by Mr. Longworth, Ohio, R., to 
refer the matter to the Judiciary Committee was adopted. 

Resumed consideration of the McKenzie bill (H. R. 518) relative to 
Muscle Shoals. A number of amendments providing for a modification 
of the bill were rejected. 


Sunday, March 9 
SENATE: 


Memorial services were held for the late Senator Nelson of Minnesota 
and the late Senator Nicholson of Colorado. 


Monday, March 10 


SENATE: 

Resumed consideration of the Norbeck-Burtness bill (S. 2250) in 
Committee of the Whole. An amendment offered by Mr. Harris, Ga., 
D., providing $5,000,000 to finance government purchases of fertilizers 
to be sold at cost was rejected by a vote of 34 to 28. An amendment 
offered by Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., to include farmers other than in 
the wheat areas was opposed by Mr. Norris, Nebr., R., and Mr. Ladd, 
N. D., R., as contrary to the theory of the bill. 

HOUSE: 

The McKenzie bill (H. R. 518) providing for the acceptance of the 
Ford offer for Muscle Shoals was passed by a vote of 227 to 142. Anum- 
ber of amendments providing for radical in the provisions of the 
bill were rejected. The bill as passed was practically as reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Tuesday, March 11 


SENATE: 

President Coolidge transmitted a special message recommending that 
legislation providing for a 25 per cent reduction on income taxes for 
1923 be passed before March 15. 

A communication was received from Senator Lenroot, resigning the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. [The 
Committee having charge of tie Teapot Dome investigations. } 

The Committee of the Whole Senate resumed consideration of the 
Norbeck-Burtness bill (S. 2250). The amendment to increase the scope 
= the a offered by Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., was rejected by a vote of 

to 15. 

A motion by Mr. Harrison, Miss., D., to recommit the bill was re- 
jected by a vote of 33 to 27. 

The committee amendment adding $25,000,000 for loans to cotton 
growers was rejected by a vote of 52 to 12. 

HOUSE: 

Debated the resolution reported by the Judiciary Committee relative 
to H. Res. 211 directing the Department of Justice to transmit the 
names of the two members of Congress charged with receiving money, 
in the report of the federal grand jury in Chicago. The resolution of the 
committee provided that the House take no further action for the 
present. The resolution was amended and passed by a vote of 222 to 
108. The vote was reconsidered and the resolution ordered to lie on 
table. A resolution was then introduced by Mr. Garrett, Tenn., D., 
providing for a congressional investigation of the charges against the 
two members of Congress (H. Res. 217). 


Wednesday, March 12 


SENATE: 

The resolution directing an investigation ofthe Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (S. Res. 168, Couzens, Mich., R.) was debated and passed. 
The Special Committee authorized by the resolution was appointed as 
follows: Mr. Watson, Ind., R., Mr. Couzens, Mich., R., Ernst, Ky., 
R., Mr. Jones, N. M., D., and Mr. King, Utah, D. 

Resumed consideration in Committee of the Whole of the Norbeck- 
Burtness bill (S. 2250). Agreed to limit debate on the bill under the 
five minute rule beginning Thursday. 

HOUSE: 2 

Debated and the resolution (H. Res. 217) submitted by Mr. 
Garrett, Tenn., D., on the previous day. A motion by Mr. Longworth, 
Ohio, R., to commit the resolution to Committee on Rules was rejected 
by a vote of 197 to 158. F i 

In Committee of the Whole, consideration was begun on the bill, 
(H. R. 6815, Winslow, Mass., R.) providing for a temporary increase of 
the Coast Guard for law enforcement. e bill was reported to the 
House with amendments. 
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Special Feature: The Equal Rights Amendment 


The Equal Rights Movement in American History 
The Progress of Equal Rights in Foreign Countries 
Legal Discriminations Against Women Existing Today in the U. S. 
A Summary of Special Labor Laws for Women in the U. S. 
The Pending Equal Rights Amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
The Equal Rights Amendment Discussed Pro and Con 


The Equal Rights Movement in American History 


T HE founders of America brought with them the English 
common law. Under that law, a married woman’s 
personal property—jewels, money, furniture, and the 
like—becare her husband’s property; the management of 
her lands passed into his control. Even the wages she 
earned, if she worked for some one else, belonged to him. 
Custom, if not law, prescribed that women should not take 
part in town meetings or enter into public discussions of 
religious questions. Indeed, it is a far cry from the banish- 
ment of Anne Hutchinson from Massachusetts in 1637, for 
daring to dispute with the church fathers, to the political con- 
ventions of 1920 in which women sat as delegates, made 
nominating speeches, and served on committees. In the 
contrast between these two scenes may be measured the 
change in the privileges of women since the landing of the 
Pilgrims. The account of this progress is a narrative of 
individual effort on the part of women, of organizations 
among them, of generous aid from sympathetic men in the 
long agitation for the removal of civil and political dis- 
abilities. It is in part also a narrative of irresistible economic 
change which drew women into industry, created a leisure 
class, gave women wages and incomes, and therewith eco- 
nomic independence. 

The republican spirit which produced American indepen- 
dence was of slow and steady growth. It was nourished 
during a long period of time by fireside discussions as well 
as by debates in the public forum. Women shared that 
fireside sifting of political principles. In this search into the 
reasons of governemnt, some women began to take thought 
about laws that excluded them from the ballot. Two 
women left their protests on record. Abigail; wife of John 
Adams, wrote to her husband, in March, 1776, that women 
objected “to all arbitrary power whether of state or males,” 
and demanded political privileges in the new order then 
being created. Hannah Lee Corbin, the sister of “Light- 
horse” Harry Lee, protested to her brother against the 
taxation of women without representation. 

As they came to study their own history and their own 
part in civilization, women naturally became deeply interested 
in all the controversies going on around them. The tem- 
perance question made a special appeal to them and they 
organized to demand the right to be heard on it. In 1846 
the “Daughters of Temperance” formed a secret society 
favoring prohibition. They dared to criticize the churches 
for their indifference and were so bold as to ask that drunk- 
enness be made a ground for divorce. 

The slavery issue even more than temperance called women 
into public life. In 1837 the National Woman’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention met in New York; seventy-one women 
delegates represented eight states. Three years later eight 
American women, five of them in Quaker costume, attended 





the World Anti-Slavery Convention in London, much to the 
horror of the men, who promptly excluded them from the 
sessions on the ground that it was not fitting for women 
to take part in such meetings. 

The period of this ferment was also the age of the indus- 
trial revolution in America, the rise of the factory system, 
and the growth of mill towns. The labor of women was 
transferred from the homes to the factories. Then arose 
many questions: the hours of labor, the sanitary conditions 
of the mills, the pressure of foreign immigration on native 
labor, the wages of women as compared with those of men, 
and the right of married women to their own earnings. 
Labor organizations sprang up among working women. 
As women were now admittedly earning their own way in a 
world by their own labor, they began to talk of their “eco- 
nomic independence.” 

The forces, moral and intellectual, which had been stirring 
among women, crystallized a few months after the outbreak 
of the European revolution in the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention in the history of America. It met at Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1848, on the call of Lucretia Mott, 
Martha Wright, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mary Ann 
McClintock, three of them Quakers. 

The deliberations of the Seneca Falls convention resulted 
in a Declaration of Rights modeled after the Declaration of 
Independence. The list of grievances, the same number 
which had been exhibited to George III in 1776, especially 
assailed the disabilities imposed upon them by the English 
common law imported into America—the law which denied 
married women their property, their wages, and their legal 
existence as separate persons. The remedies for the evils 
which they endured were set forth in detail. They de- 
manded “equal rights” in the colleges, trades, and pro- 
fessions; equal suffrage; the right to share in all political 
offices, honors and emoluments; the right to complete equal- 
ity in marriage, including equal i ip of the children 
and for married women the right to business, and to testify 
in the courts of justice. In short, they declared women to 
be persons as men are persons and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of human beings. 

The convention of 1848 did not make political enfranchise- 
ment the leading issue. Rather did it emphasize the civil 
disabilities of women which were most seriously under dis- 
cussion at the time. Indeed, the New York legislature of 
that very year passed the Married Woman’s Property Act 
setting aside the general principles of the English common law 
as applied to women and giving them many of the “rights of 
man.” California and Wisconsin followed in 1850; Massa- 
chusetts in 1854; and Kansas in 1859. Other states soon 
fell into line. Women’s ings and inheritances were at 
last their own in some states at least. In a little while laws 


> 
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were passed granting women rights as equal guardians of 
their children and permitting them to divorce their husbands 
on the grounds of cruelty and drunkenness. 

As women surmounted one obstacle after another, the 
agitation for equal suffrage came to the front. If any year 
is to be fixed as the date of its beginning, it may very well be 
1850, when the suffragists of Ohio urged the state consti- 
tutional convention to confer the vote upon them. With 
apparent spontaneity there were held in the same year state 
suffrage conferences in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts; and connections were formed among the leaders 
of these meetings. At the same time the first national 
suffrage convention was held in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on the call of eighty-nine leading men and women represent- 
ing six states. 

Advocates of woman suffrage believed themselves on the 
high road to success when the Civil War engaged the energies 
and labors of the nation. In hospitals, in military prisons, in 
agriculture, and in industry, women bore their full share of 
responsibility. Even when the New York legislature took 
advantage of their unguarded moments and repealed the law 
giving the mother equal rights with the father in the guard- 
iarship of children, they refused to lay aside war work for 
agitation. As in all other wars, their devotion was un- 
stinted and their sacrifices equal to the necessities of the 
hour. 

Their plans and activities, when the war closed, were 
shaped by events beyond their control. The emancipation 
of the slaves and their proposed enfranchisement made 
prominent the question of a national suffrage for the first 
time in our history. The fourteenth amendment to the 
federal Constitution, adopted in 1868, definitely put women 
aside by limiting the scope of its application, so far as the 
suffrage was concerned, to the male sex. In making man- 
hood suffrage national, however, it nationalized the issue. 

This was the signal for the advocates of woman suffrage. 
In March, 1869, their proposed amendment was introduced 
in Congress by George W. Julian of Indiana. It provided 
that no citizen should be deprived of the vote on account 
of sex. Support for the amendment, coming from many 
directions, led the suffragists to believe that their case was 
hopeful. 

Experience soon demonstrated, however, that praise was 
not the ballot. The suffragists realized that a tedious con- 
test lay before them. They had revived in 1866 their regular 
national convention. They gave the name of “The Revolu- 
tion” to their paper, edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony. They formed a national suffrage asso- 
ciation and organized annual pilgrimages to Congress to 
present their claims. Such activities bore some results. 
Many eminent congressmen were converted to their cause 
and presented it ably to their colleagues of both chambers. 
Still the subject was ridiculed by the newspapers and looked 
upon as freakish by the masses. 

Discouraged by the outcome of the national campaign, 
suffragists turned to the voters of the individual states and 
sought the ballot at their hands. Gains by this process 
were painfully slow. Wyoming, while still a territory had 
granted suffrage to women in 1869 and continued it on be- 
coming a state twenty years later, in spite of strong protests 
in Congress. In 1893 Colorado established complete political 
equality. In Utah, the third suffrage state, the cause suf- 
fered many vicissitudes. Women were enfranchised by the 
territorial legislature; they were deprived of the ballot by 
Congress in 1887; finally in 1896, on the admission of Utah 
to the Union, they recovered their former rights. During the 
same year, 1896, Idaho conferred equal suffrage upon the 
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—_ This was the last suffrage victory for more than a 
e. 

In the midst of the meager gains among the states there 
were occasional flurries of hope for immediate action on the 
federal amendment. Between 1878 and 1896 the Senate 
committee reported the suffrage resolution by a favorable 
majority on five different occasions. During the same period, 
however, there were nine unfavorable reports and only once 
did the subject reach the point of a general debate. At 
no time could anything like the required two-thirds vote be 
obtained. 

Meanwhile, the activities of women in other directions were 
steadily multiplying. College after college was founded to 
give them the advantages of higher education. Other insti- 
tutions opened their doors to women, and women were re- 
ceived into the professions of law and medicine. By the 
rapid growth of public high schools, in which girls enjoyed the 
—_ rights as boys, education was extended still more 
widely. 

Between 1870 and 1900 the proportion of women in the 
professions rose from less than 2 per cent to more than 10 
per cent; in trade and transportation from 24.8 per cent to 
43.2 per cent; and in manufacturing from 13 to 19 per cent. 
In 1910 there were over 8,000,000 women gainfully employed 
as compared with 30,000,000 men. 

All over the country women’s clubs were started. At 
their sessions and conferences local, state, and national 
issues were discussed until finally, it seems, everything led to 
the quest of the franchise. 

Again the suffrage movement was in full swing in the states. 
Washington in 1910, California in 1911, Oregon, Kansas, 
and Arizona in 1912, Nevada and Montana in 1914 by pop- 
ular vote enfranchised their women. [Illinois in 1913 con- 
ferred upon them the right to vote for President of the 
United States. The time had arrived for a new movement. 
A number of younger suffragists sought to use the votes of 
women in the equal suffrage states to compel one or both of 
the national political parties to endorse and carry through 
Congress the federal suffrage amendment. Pressure then 
came upon Congress from every direction: from the suffra- 
gists who made a straight appeal on the grounds of justice 
and from the suffragists who besought the women of the 
West to vote against candidates for President who would 
not approve the federal amendment. In 1916, for the first 
time, a leading presidential candidate, Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, speaking for the Republicans, endorsed the federal 
amendment and a distinguished ex-President, Roosevelt, 
exerted a powerful influence to keep it an issue in the cam- 


After that events moved rapidly. The great state of 
New York adopted equal suffrage in 1917. Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Michigan swung into line the following 
year; several other states, by legislative action, gave women 
the right to vote for President. In the meantime the 
suffrage battle at Washington grew intense. Appeals and 
petitions poured in upon Congress and the President. Mili- 
tant suffragists held daily demonstrations in Washington. 
On September 30, 1918, President Wilson, who, two years 
before, had opposed federal action and endorsed suffrage by 
state adoption only, went before Congress and urged the 

of the suffrage amendment to the Constitution. In 
June, 1919, the requisite two-thirds vote was secured; the 
resolution was carried and transmitted to the states for 
ratification. On August 28, 1920, the thirty-sixth state, 
Tennessee, approved the amendment, making three-fourths 
of the states as required by the Constitution. Thus woman 
suffrage became the law of the land, and the epoch of re- 
sponsible citizenship opened.—Extracts from “History of the 
United States by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
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Progress of Equal Rights in Foreign Countries 


oo European constitutions contain a declaration 
establishing the principle of Equal Rights between men 
and Women. These are the constitutions of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, City of Danzig, Esthonia, Germany, 
Lithuania, Prussia. 

All of these constitutions have been adopted since 1919 
and express, therefore, a more modern attitude toward women 
than do those constitutions of other countries which were 
adopted many years ago and in which no mention is made of 
the rights of women. 

The Equal Rights provisions in these constitutions are 
as follows: 

Austria 


Constitution of 1920. Chapter 1, Art. 7. “All Austrian 
citizens are equal before the law. Privileges, based upon 
birth, sex, rank, class or religious belief are abolished.” 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Constitution of 1920. Section V. Par. 106. “Privileges 
due to sex, birth or occupation shall not be recognized.” 

Par. 126. ‘“Wedlock, family and motherhood shall 
under the special protection of the law.” js 


g 


Free And Hanseatic City of Danzig. i 


Free and Hanseatic City of Danzig 


Constitution of 1920. Part II. Art. 72. “All citizens 
shall be equal before the law. No legislation which provides 
for exceptions shall be admissible. Persons of both sexes 
shall have the same civil rights and duties.” 

Art. 79. “Marriage shall be placed under special pro- 
tection of the State. It shall be based on the principle of 
equal rights and duties.” 

Art. 90. “All citizens of either sex shall be eligible for 
public appointments, in accordance with their qualifications 
and previous work.” 


Art. 94. “Teachers of both sexes in the State schools 
shall be direct officials of the State.” 


Esthonia 
Constitution of 1920. Art. 6. “All Esthonian citizens are 
equal in the eyes of the law. There can not be any public 
privileges or prejudices derived from birth, religion, sex, 
rank or nationality.” 

Germany 


Constitution of 1919. ChapterII. Sec.1. Art.190. “All 
Germans are equal before the law. Men and women have in 
principle the same civil rights and duties.” 

“Marriage * * * stands under the special protection of the 
Constitution. It shall rest upon the equality of rights of 
both sexes.” 

“Maternity shall have the right to the protection and 
public assistance of the State.” 

Art. 128. “All citizens without discrimination shall be 
eligible for public office in accordance with the laws and 
their capacities and merits.” 

“All exceptional provisions in respect to female officials 
shall be abolished.” 

Lithuania 


Constitution of 1922. Chapter II. Sec. 10. ‘All citizens 
of Lithuania, men and women, are equal before the law. 
No special privileges can be given, nor shall the rights of 
citizens be restricted because of race, creed or nationality.” 

Sec. 98. “The basis of the family life shall be mother- 
hood. * * * Equality of rights for both sexes shall be made 
its (marriage’s) basis. | Maternity shall be under the 
special protection of the State.” 


Prussia 
Constitution of 1920. Sec. X. Art.77. “Any citizen of 
the Reich, without regard to sex or previous occupation, if 
qualified, may be appointed a State official.” 


A Summary of Special Labor Laws for Women in the U. S. 
Prepared by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


HERE exists now in practically every state in the 

country some sort of a law regulating in some way the 
employment of women and only women. These laws are 
the result of over seventy years of legislation and are numerous 
and varied in type and scope. Their existence represents 
for the mass of women wage earners the progress from the 
twelve-hour day and the sweat-shop to reasonable hours, 
comfortable surroundings, and a living wage. 

The laws which will be considered here are those regulating 
hours of work, those providing for rest periods, time for 
meals, one day’s rest in seven, minimum wage, and seats for 
women working in specified occupations. In addition to 
these there are laws providing mothers’ pensions, forbidding 
the employment of women in occupations or industries 
injurious to their health, and a great variety of laws regulat- 
ing general working conditions. 

There are two ways by which such legislation has been 
secured. One is by means of industrial boards and com- 
missions created by legislative act and empowered to regulate 
conditions of women’s work. Such boards or commissions 
usually consider each industry separately and their regula- 
tions have the force of law. The other way is by acts of 


state legislatures which apply variously to specified industries 
and occupations such as manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishments, laundries, hotels, restaurants, 
telephone and telegraph offices, confectionery stores, baker- 
- = or transportation companies, theatres, offices, etc. 

me laws in some states specify “any occupation” as coming 
within their scope, while others specifically exempt certain 
industries, for instance, farm labor, domestic service, and the 
harvesting, packing, curing, or drying of perishable fruits and 
vegetables. Other laws apply only to cities and towns 
having more than certain stated numbers of inhabitants and 
still others only to establishments having more than specified 
numbers of employees. 

Forty-three states—all but five—Iowa, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida—have laws that regulate 
in some way the hours of work of women only. With one 
exception (Indiana, which has only a night work law) these 
laws either limit the hours of work in specified occupations 
to a definite number per day or per week or require that 
time worked beyond a certain number of hours shall be paid 
for at an increased rate. The shortest period to which wo- 
men’s work is limited by law is eight hours. Nine states 
and the District of Columbia have such laws. One state 
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has an eight-and-a-half-hour law, sixteen states have nine- 
hour laws, one state has a nine-and-a-half-hour law, sixteen 
states have ten-hour laws, and five states have laws varying 
from ten and a quarter to twelve hours, In addition to 
laws fixing both daily and weekly hour limitations five states 
have laws limiting only the weekly hours for certain industries 
or occupations. 

Thirteen states have minimum wage laws. Sixteen states 
have laws prohibiting night work for women in at least one 
occupation. Two other states limit the period of work at 
night to eight hours. Eighteen states and the District of 
Columbia have laws that either limit the number of days a 
woman may work successively, that require a specified period 
of time for lunch, or that limit the number of hours that 
may be worked without a rest period. All but three states 
have laws requiring that seats must be furnished women 
working in specified occupations. 

The Women’s Bureau has made a study of these laws, 
together with the 1920 Census of Occupations, with a view 
to determining as nearly as possible the number of women in 
the industries and occupations specified by the laws which 
regulate women’s employment but not men’s. Careful 
account was taken of exemptions specified and where the 
laws cover establishments of only certain size in stated in- 
dustries those occupations in all cases were omitted entirely 
from the count in order to avoid a possible over-estimate. 
Also for this reason groups were omitted where the occupa- 
tions designated did not harmonize with those used by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The result of this study shows that approximately four 
million working women, or nearly half of all the gainfully 
occupied women and approximately one-tenth of all the 
women in the United States, will be affected by the Woman’s 
Party amendment through suspension or nullification of 
labor laws which apply to women and not to men. More 
than two million and a half women will be affected through 
hour laws alone, and approximately three million women 
through seating laws. 

California has approximately 151,000 women covered by 
labor laws which do not affect men, Illinois 185,000, Indiana 
101,000, Massachusetts 358,000, Missouri 129,000, New 
Jersey 124,000, New York 679,000, Ohio 243,000, and Penn- 
sylvania 425,000. Numbers for the other states range from 
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1,500 in Wyoming and 5,000 in Alabama to 97,000 in Wis- 
consin. 

State by state the proportion of the gainfully occupied 
women affected by the laws is as follows: Rhode Island, 
nearly three-quarters; Massachusetts, seven-tenths; New 
York and Pennsylvania, three-fifths; eleven states—Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin—more than 
one-half; eight states—Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey and Vermont— 
more than two-fifths; eight states—Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, West Virginia 
—more than one-third; five states—Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Texas—more than one- 
quarter; three states—New Mexico, Tennessee, Virginia— 
one-fifth; five states—Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Wyoming, and the District of Columbia—more than 
one-tenth; and three states—Alabama, Arkansas and South 
Carolina—less than one-tenth. 

Considering now the numbers of women covered by the 
laws under consideration in relation to the total woman 
population in each state the Women’s Bureau estimates 
show that in Massachusetts and Rhode Island more than 
one-fifth of all the women in the state are affected; in eleven 
states—California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania—more than one-tenth; in the District of 
Columbia and seventeen of the remaining thirty-five states— 
Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin—more than one-twentieth. 

It must be remembered that the 8,549,511 “gainfully 
occupied” women include not only women who work for 
wages but also those who are proprietors and independent 
professional workers not on salary. Estimating that this 
group comprises 1,517,888 women we find that the total 
number of women actually wage-earners is 7,031 623. 

Therefore on the basis of the Women’s Bureau estimates 
of approximately four million women now covered by the 
labor laws which apply only to women, nearly three-fifths of 
the wage-earning women of the country will be affected by 
the passage of the Woman’s Party amendment. 


Legal Discriminations Against Women Existing in the U.S. Today 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews, LLB., LLM. 
Legal Research Sec’y, Nat’t Woman’s Party. Member of the Bar of the U. S. Supreme Court 


| ORDER to have a definite working basis in place of the 
vague ideas prevailing as to the legal disabilities of women 
in the United States, the National Woman’s Party is examin- 
ing all state constitutions, statutes and court decisions 
affecting the legal status of women. The work is being 
done in the Law Library of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the Party’s legal research department. Some of 
the legal discriminations existing in¢the states are outlined 
below: 
Guardianship of Children—The father is the sole natural 
i ey ole children SE tee — and 
several other states. It is legally possible for a father in 
some states, as for example, Georgia and Maryland, to will 
away the custody of a child from its own mother. 
Michigan, New York and Massachusetts are among the 


states where the father alone is entitled to the services and 

ings of a minor child, and Iowa and Minnesota are among 
the states where the right to recover damages for loss of such 
services in case of injury to the child belongs primarily to 
the father. In Florida, when the death of a minor child 
is caused by the negligence of another, the father is permitted 
to collect damages even for the “mental pain and suffering” 
of the mother. 

Burdens of Illegitimate Parenthood Placed Upon Mother— 
Although as to the legitimate child the law gives the father 
greater rights than the mother, in the case of an illegitimate 
child, the laws of practically all of the states leave the 
father in the background and place the weight of responsi- 
bility on the mother. For instance, in Idaho, Virginia and 
Texas, there are no laws by which the unmarried mother may 
demand aid from the father for the support of the child. 
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Married Women’s Disabilities—Before a woman marries, 
the law presumes that she is able to look out for herself. 
For instance, if she wants to run a millinery shop, no one 
will hold an inquiry as to her capacity to run it. But when 
she marries, the law, in some of the states, as in Nevada and 
Texas, requires her to go through a complicated court pro- 
cedure to determine her capacity to carry on a business. 
Before marriage a woman can contract and assume all kinds 
of liabilities and obligatiuns. As soon as she marries the law 
of some of the states takes her under its wing and classes 
her with persons under a “disability.” This disability of 
married women is still recognized in Nebraska, Michigan, 
Florida and other states, except that if a married woman 
has property she may contract to a greater or less extent in 
relation to her property. 

There are certain documents which a married woman has 
no power to sign, and to which her signature would be worth- 
less—at least so far as the law is concerned. Because it is 
not always easy to determine what she can do, and what 
she can not do, legally, people are wary of transactions with 
her, and this is a real hardship if she is in business. As a 
New Jersey court has remarked, people are charged with 
knowledge of the “dangers of a married woman’s paper.” 

The Double Standard of Morals—In Texas a husband is 
entitled to divorce his wife for a single act of infidelity on her 
part, but a wife can not divorce her husband for infidelity 
unless he has abandoned her and is living in a state of in- 
fidelity. 

Minnesota is among the states where a wife has not the 
same right to the chastity of a husband that a husband has 
to the chastity of his wife. According to the United States 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, there are less than 
fifteen states which define prostitution as an act of the male 
as well as the female. In many states, as in Michigan and 
New York, the women are punished, while the men who 
employ them go free. 

Wife’s Services Belong to Husband—In all of the states, ex- 
cept probably the eight community property states, the ser- 
vices of the wife belongtothe husband. Therefore, in at least 
forty states marriage is not a partnership between equals, 
where each partner owns his own labor. Nor is it a part- 
nership where the partners jointly own the property acquired 
by their mutual efforts. 

The average couple has no property at the time of the 

jage. The wife may spend the best years of her life 
laboring in the home or assisting the husband in his business; 
but if prosperity comes, all the property belongs to him. 
Sometimes her property even in her clothes is limited to the 
use of them, because under the common law the ownership 
of a married woman’s clothes is in her husband, and some 
states, as South Carolina and Michigan, have not materially 
changed this rule. 

Wife’s Earnings May be Husband’s Pro In Georgi 
and Vermont the common-law rule that SS cantan ~ #4 
married woman belong to her husband is still in force. The 
law reports of Georgia abound with cases where the husband 
has availed himself of a profit from his wife’s earnings. But 
in a case where an aggressive woman undertook to bargain 
to furnish her husband’s services the court solemnly scruti- 
nized the contract to see if any question of force or peonage 
might be involved. 

Husband Can Collect For Loss of Wife’s Services—As a 
result of the rule that the services of the wife belong to the 
husband, he usually has the right to sue for ee oF 
injury to her. Suits of this kind are maintainable in Illinois, 
Colorado, Delaware, Nebraska, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York, Tennessee and other states. 
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Married Woman’s Property Rights Restricted—Laws relating 
to property discriminate against married women in many 
jurisdictions. Florida laws entitle the husband to manage 
and control his wife’s separate property. Louisiana and other 
of the community property states permit only the husband 
to manage and dispose of the joint property of husband and 
wife. 

In Michigan the husband has the sole right to the rents 
and profits from land held jointly by husband and wife as 
tenants by the entirety, and this is true even though the 
wife paid the entire purchase price of the land. 

Inheritance Laws Discriminate Against Women—The laws 
of the District of Columbia, Idaho, Maryland and New 
York prefer men to women in granting administration on 
the estates of decedents. In Arkansas, West Virginia, and 
a number of other states the father inherits to the exclusion 
of the mother when their child dies without a will and leaves 
no descendants. In New Mexico and Nevada, all property 
acquired after marriage by the industry of the husband or 
wife is their common property and when the husband dies 
he may leave his half to whomever he pleases, but on the 
other hand, unless a wife outlives her husband, it is a general 
rule that she can not leave a dollar of her half to any one, 
not even to her own children. 

Women Discriminated Against in Public Office or Positions 
—Iowa permits male citizens only to be members of the 
legislature. 

In seeking positions or office, women find themselves at a 
disadvantage because of sex. Always in the government 
service, whether state or federal, men are given the prefer- 
ence in appointments. 

Women school teachers who perform the same services as 
men teachers are practically always paid less for their 
services as there are only a few states which have laws 
prohibiting such discriminations. For instance, in the high 
schools at Providence, Rhode Island, the men teachers are 
paid $300 to $400 per year more than the women teachers. 
Moreover under the school regulations the marriage of a 
woman means forfeiture of her position in many schools. 

Women Ineligible for Jury Service—In more than half of 
the states women are denied the right to serve on juries. 
Among these states are Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming. 

Discriminations in Citizenship Rights—Under the citizen- 
ship laws of the United States, including the Cable Act, 
women are denied equal rights with men. For instance, if a 
native American woman citizen married to a foreigner resides 
continuously for five years abroad, or if she resides for two 
years in the foreign country of which her husband is a citizen, 
it is a legal presumption that she has ceased to be an Ameri- 
can citizen unless she takes affirmative action and presents 
to the authorities evidence sufficient to overcome the pre- 
sumption. On the other hand, a native American man 
citizen married to a foreigner may reside continuously in a 
foreign country any number of years and he is still presumed 
to bean American citizen. In fact he is never deemed to have 
expatriated himself unless he has actually taken an oath of 
allegiance to a foreign country or has been naturalized in a 
foreign country in conformity with its laws. Moreover, an 
American woman marrying an alien ineligible for American 
citizenship loses her American citizenship, but on the other 
hand, an American man who marries a woman ineligible for 
American citizenship, continues to be an American citizen, 
entitled to all the rights and privileges such a status confers. 
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The Pending Equal Rights Amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
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The Lucretia Mott Amendment—S. J. Res. 2I—H. J. Res. 75 


“Men and Women shall have Equal rights throughout the United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 


AT™= the passage of the Woman Suffrage Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, the National Woman’s Party decided 

to continue its existence in order to work for the removai of all remaining forms of subjection of women, beginning 
with the legal disabilities. The campaign was first undertaken in the States, but in November, 1922, the Woman’s Party de- 
cided that although their activities with state legislatures to remove legal discriminations against women would be con- 
tinued, they would introduce and work for the adoption of a federal blanket amendment at the same time. The present draft of 
the Lucretia Mott Amendment was adopted at the Seneca Falls Convention of the National Woman’s Party last July. The 
amendment was presented to Congress for the first time in December, 1923, being introduced in the Scnate on December 10, 
1923, by Senator Curtis, and in the House by Representative Anthony on December 13, 1923. The measures were referred 
respectively to the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee held hearings on February 
7, at which the opponents appeared. Further hearings for both sides have been announced, but no date has been fixed. 
The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee consists of Senator Ernst of Kentucky (R.), Chairman, and Senators Shortridge of Cali- 


fornia (R.), and Walsh of Montana (D.). 


Members of Congress Express Views on Equal Rights Amendment 


Pro 
Hon. Charles Curtis 


U. S. Senator, Kansas, Republican 
Senator Curtis Introduced the Equal Rights Amendment in the Senate 
HIS Amendment which will, I believe, end forever in our 
country, in so far as the law can do so, all discrimi- 
nation against women because of sex, seems to me of great- 
est importance to women all over the United States. Tomy 
mind, it is the logical conclusion of the suffrage struggle. 

It seems to me a wasteful procedure to go on scattering the 
energies of women in this movement when we can adopt 
again the policy adopted in the suffrage fight, when the suf- 
frage organizations concentrated on the passage of a federal 
amendment which would write that principle forever into 
the highest law of our land. 

Since the war, seven European Republics have written the 
principle of Equal Rights for men and women in their national 
constitutions, so we cannot even claim to be pioneers in this 
movement. Seventy-five years ago Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and their small band of followers de- 
clared that men and women should have equal rights; so it 
is their command that we follow. 

I have always been glad of any help I have been able to 
give in the work for the passage of the Suffrage Amendment 
and to support all measures for the advancement of women, 
and I feel that in sponsoring the Equal Rights Amendment 
and in doing everything in my power to secure its passage at 
an early date, I am merely carrying on the second step in 
that great struggle of American women for equality. 


Hon. Daniel R. Anthony, Jr. 
U. S. Representative, Kansas, Republican 

Mr. Anthony Introduced the Equal Rights Amendment in the House 
oe of spending generations wiping away one dis- 

crimination against women in this state, another in some 
other state, and knowing all the while that these gains are 
not necessarily permanent, I believe it is wise to turn to our 
national Constitution, just as women did in suffrage, and to 
write the principle of equality for men and women into the 
highest law of our land permanently. The Amendment 
seems to me to be concise and direct and will establish what 
I have been brought up to feel a democracy should establish 
—equality for men and women in all fields. 


Con 


Hon. Royal S. Copeland 
U.S. Senator, New York, Democrat 

I COULD not support any measure which will endanger 

the welfare for which we have fought so long in the State 
of New York. I am a doctor and I know that women need 
to be guarded against excessive hours of labor and other 
hazards which might imperil them. I have never failed to 
say that if the “equal rights” amendment affects the right 
of the states to enact special legislation for the protection 
of women, I could not vote for it. 

I might change my mind about all this if anybody could 
show me that there is no biological difference between the 
sexes. Until that time I cannot deviate from the position 
I have taken. 


Hon. George Wharton Pepper 
U. S. Senator, Pennsyloania, Republican 
HAVE given renewed consideration to the question of a 
constitutional amendment intended to prohibit sex dis- 
I have given the subject reconsideration in the light of the 
proposal that there should be an amendment and that it 
should take the following form: 


“Men and women shall have equal rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


I am still of the opinion that I expressed in March, 1922. 
I regard it as most hazardous to make a constitutional dec- 
laration such as is proposed until a thorough and painstaking 
study has been made of the differences that now exist be- 
tween the rights of men and women. It is altogether possi- 
ble and in my judgment it is quite likely that such a study 
would reveal the existence of many cases in which it is eco- 
nomically and socially desirable that women should enjoy 
rights which men do not share. It may very well be that 
inequality in respect to legal rights may be absolutely 
necessary to insure equality of economic and social oppor- 
tunity. Blindly to declare that an enforced equality in 
respect to legal rights must exist may result in such an 
economic and social handicap to women as no forward- 
looking person would for a moment favor. 
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Is Blanket Amendment Best Method in Equal Rights Campaign? 


Pro 


Alice Paul, Ph. D., LL. B. 


Vice President, National Woman’s Party 
General Counsel, Nat'l Woman’s Research Foundation 
Former Chairman, National Woman’s Party 


HE Woman’s Party is striving to remove every arti- 
ficial handicap placed upon women by law and by 
custom. In order to remove those handicaps which the 
law can touch, it is endeavoring to secure the adoption of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the United States Constitution. 
There are a number of reasons for working for a national 
Equal Rights Amendment instead of endeavoring to estab- 
lish Equal Rights by state action alone, as has been the course 
pursued during the past seventy-five years: 


(1) A National Amendment is More Inclusive Than State 
Legislation. 

The amendment would at one stroke compel both federal 
and state governments to observe the principle of Equal 
Rights, for the Federal Constitution is the “supreme law of 
the land.” The amendment would override all existing 
legislation which denies women Equal Rights with men and 
would render invalid every future attempt on the part of any 
legislators or administrators to interfere with these rights. 


(2) A National Amendment Is More Permanent Than State 
Legislation. 

The natiorai amendment would establish the principle of 
Equal Rights permanently in our country, in so far as any- 
thing can be established permanently by law. Equal Rights 
measures passed by state legislatures, on the other hand, are 
subject to reversal by later legislatures. 


(3) The Campaign For A National Amendment Obviates The 
Costly And Difficult State Referendums Which Frequently 
Occur In Securing State Legislation. 

Equal Rights measures passed by the legislatures must be 
submitted to a state referendum, when the existing dis- 
criminations are written in the state constitution and can 
only be removed by amending the constitution. Further- 
more, referendums are frequently forced by an initiative 
petition upon bills which have passed the state legislatures. 
No referendum is necessary, on the other hand, in the case of 
a national amendment. Everyone who worked in the 
suffrage campaign is familiar with the great cost and diffi- 
culty of state referendums and the value of a national amend- 
ment in obviating this expensive and laborious method of 
achieving a reform. 


(4) The Campaign For A National Amendment Unites The 
Resources Of Women, Which Are Divided in Campaigns 
For State Legislation. 

In the campaign for a national amendment the strength of 
the Equal Rights forces is concentrated upon Congress and 
is therefore more effective than when divided among forty- 
eight state campaigns. 


(5) A National Amendment Is a More Dignified Way To 
Establish Equal Rights Than Is State Legislation. 

The principle of Equal Rights for men and women is so 
important that it should be written into the frame-work of 
our National Government as one of the principles upon which 
our government is founded. The matter is far too important 
to our nation’s welfare and honor to leave it to the states for 
favorable or unfavorable action, or for complete neglect, as 
they see fit. 


Con 
Mary Van Kleeck 


Director, Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York 


WE WHO oppose the suggested’amendment’are heartily 
in accord with what we believe to be the purpose of 
its advocates, namely, to free women for largest service in 
the life of the nation, by sweeping away those man-made 
restrictions, which are based wholly on out-worn traditions 
and prejudiced views of the status and capacity of women. 
We oppose the amendment because we do not believe that 
it will accomplish that purpose. 

We hold that many important steps toward the goal of 
removing all sex-prejudice are beyond the reach of law and 
would be unaffected by this amendment, such as the opening 
of colleges and universities to women; the enlargement of 
professional and vocational opportunities; and the abandon- 
ment of the social customs which restrict women’s activi- 
ties. 

We believe that if this amendment were passed many sep- 
arate statutes in state and in nation would be required to put 
its intent into effect. These statutes, we are convinced by 
experience, can be enacted without any constitutional 
amendment. A long list of those actually passed since 
women have had the vote has been compiled by the National 
League of Women Voters. The time taken to enact and 
ratify the amendment would only postpone the passage of 
these laws which we must have anyway. 

A vague provision in the Constitution always necessitates 
interpretation by the courts. this vague provision for 
equal rights for men and women were to be included in the 
Constitution, the time-consuming efforts of judges to define 
its meaning for each new statute may be expected to nullify 
for the next century the effect of present and future laws 
designed to open up larger opportunities to women. Some 
of our laws which do not apply alike to men and therefore 
appear to perpetuate legal discriminations against women— 
such as mothers’ pensions and certain provisions for the sup- 
port of children—do so only superficially. Actually these 
laws are intended to protect the home or to safeguard 
children. They do not contemplate an artificial segregation 
of women as a group apart from their social relationships. 
In sweeping away laws like these on the superficial ground 
that they perpetuate sex disabilities, we should be deliber- 
ately depriving the legislature of the power to protect chil- 
dren and to preserve the right of mothers to be safeguarded 
in the family group. The wheat and the tares are so close 
together in ali social legislation that we would better let 
them grow until a skilled gardener can root out the tares one 
by one; otherwise we may lose our wheat. 

The amendment would jeopardize laws like these for women 
in industry because they do not also apply to men. The 
proposal to include men in them will indefinitely postpone 
their extension Yet in the opinion of women in indus 
these laws which insure tolerable conditions of work should 
come first in any genuine bill of equal rights for women. 
Women in industry ask for the substance of freedom. They 
are unwilling to trust a hoe to those who do not know the 
difference between wheat and tares. 

We hold that the amendment is unnec because the 
right of suffrage has already given mk ik power to se- 
cure legislation and accomplish all that the amendment is 
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Is Federal Amendment Necessary to Accomplish Equal Rights? 


Pro 
Emma Wold, LLB. 
Legislative Sec’y, Nat’l Woman’s Party 

NE of the arguments for a federal amendment to the 

Constitution, guaranteeing Equal Rights to men and 
women, is the insecurity of the Equal Rights laws passed 
by the states. What one legislature gives, a later legislature 
may take away. Women have to be constantly on the alert 
to prevent the legislatures from taking away the rights 
established by previous legislatures. 

Our history shows many instances of late and of long ago 
where women, after unceasing toil, have won various rights 
through their state legislatures only to have them torn 
from their grasp by later legislatures. Let women witness 
the following facts and profit by the past experiences of their 
sisters: 

North Dakota is one of the most recent examples of the 
insecurity of state Equal Rights legislation, and of the con- 
sequent desirability of establishing Equal Rights by the more 
permanent method of a national amendment. In 1917 the 
North Dakota Legislature enacted a law imposing upon the 
father and mother equal rights and duties with respect to an 
illegitimate child. The North Dakota Legislature in 1923 
repealed this Equal Rights law in favor of an act which, 
while it holds both parents liable for the support of the 
illegitimate child, leaves the mother, in all other respects 
as the sole parent of the illegitimate child and relieves the 
father of all responsibility for the child, except with regard 
to a limited measure of support. (North Dakota Laws, 
1923, Ch. 165, Laws 1917, Ch. 70.) 

The Virginia Legislature enacted a law in 1916 giving the 
mother Equal Rights with the father to the custody, services 
and earnings of their minor child. A few years later this law 
was abrogated and in its place there exists today the stern 
rule of the common law, which makes the father the sole 
guardian of the child and gives the mother little or no 
authority. (Ch. 417, Acts 1916. Code Sec. 5320 and Notes. 
Hurst’s Encyc. of the Va. Law, secs. 1, 2 and 3 on Guardian 
and Ward.) 

The Nevada Legislature in 1881 passed an important Equal 
Rights measure concerning community property, but it was 
superseded two years later by an act of the legislature deny- 
ing the wife rights accorded to the husband. The women of 
Nevada have never been able to regain the rights lost. 
(Act of 1873, p. 193, Secs. 10-11. Act of 1881, p. 103. 
Act of 1883, p. 16.) 

The Washington Legislature in 1890 enacted a law open- 
ing every avenue of smployment to women as to men and 
declaring that, except as to public office, “no person shall be 
disqualified from engaging in or pursuing any business, 
vocation, profession, calling or employment on account of 
sex.” Yet in 1895 the legislature passed a law prohibiting 
women from entering certain employments. (Sec. 7289- 
Sec. 9131-96.) 

These are a few examples of the insecurity of the Equal 
Rights gains made through action of the state legislatures. 
If, on the other hand, the principle that “men and women 
shall have Equal Rights” were written into our national 
Constitution, it would mean that Equal Rights would be 
established once and for all, in so far as anything can be 

ently established by law. Women would no longer 
“ subject to the whims of successive legislatures—whatever 
else a legislature might do, it could not take away from 
women their right to Equality with men before the law. 
“Pro” —Continued on page 207 


Con 
Ethel Smith 
Legislative Sec’y, Nat’! Women’s Trade Union League of 
America 


AS RESPONSIBLE members of society, the proponents 
of any new law are ethically obligated to consider not 
only the purpose but the consequences of their proposal. 
Especially are they so obligated if there are alternative 
methods of accomplishing the same thing. 

Women sought a federal constitutional amendment for 
woman suffrage because of (1) the fundamental justice of 
the cause; (2) because courts had decided that they had no 
right to suffrage under the Federal Constitution; and (3) 
because the alternative method of gaining suffrage was the 
laborious and practically impossible undertaking, for voteless 
people, of amending state constitutions one by one. 

The suffrage amendment, moreover, dealt with one simple 
subject, clearly defined. It involved no confusion as to 
meaning, no suffering or hardship in the application of the 
provisions. So also the prohibition amendment, for which 
women worked; and the child labor amendment, for which 
they are now working. 

The so-called equal rights amendment, however, is com- 
parable in none of these respects, except that what it pur- 
ports to do is good. It would write into the Federal Consti- 
tution language which is sweeping and ambiguous, therefore 
dangerous, and probably self-defeating in legal application. 
the subject matter is highly complex, and involves some 
economic, social and sex relationships whose inequalities 
are aggravated rather than diminished by stating them in the 
arbitrary terms of strict legal equality. To proceed by 
federal constitutional amendment is unnecessary because 
there is no federal constitutional obstacle. And there is an 
alternative procedure by specific statutes involving none of 
the objections to the blanket p logy of the proposed 
federal amendment. And last but not least, the voteless 
women who worked for the suffrage amendment are now 
voters and can accelerate state action by their voting power, 
as they could not before. 

The effect of the amendment, because its terms are 
sweeping and undefined in law, would be to set up a thousand 
questions as to what constitutes equality. The courts would 
have to decide this question in each specific instance, which 
would mean that the courts would become in effect legisla- 
tive bodies. The courts, it may be suggested, consisting 
usually of men, are even less likely than are legislators to 
interpret “equal rights” as women would interpret, for legis- 
lators are more conscious of women’s voting power. As a 
matter of fact, because of legal terms and technicalities and 
court precedents, able constitutional lawyers* believe that 
the effect of the proposed amendment would be to throw 
into the courts, or in some instances nullify outright, all 
existing statutes applying to women but not to men, or 
applying to the sexes in a different manner, because of the 
natural differences between the sexes, including such laws, 
for instance, as those providing ties for non-support or 
abandonment of wife and family, providing pensions for 


* Among such legal authorities are Senator George Wharton Pepper 
of Pennsylvania, Edgar A. Bancroft of Chicago, Ernest Freund of 
Chicago University, Roscoe Pound and Felix Frankfurter of Harvard 
University, Bertha Rembaugh of New York, Albert H. Putney of 
American University, and William Draper Lewis, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Continued on page 206 
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Will Equal Rights Amendment Benefit Women in Industry P 


Pro 


Maud Younger 


Nat'l Congressional Chairman, Nat'l Woman’s Party 
Former Member, Waitresses Union, and Delegate to San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 


REMOVE discriminations against women, so far as 
may be done by law, in the industrial and every other 
field, the Woman’s Party is sponsoring the Equal Rights 
amendment to the United States Constitution. It is working 
for this amendment in order that women shall have equal 
opportunity with men to secure employment and promotion 
as well as equal pay for equal work. It realizes Ithat laws 
which regulate the hours, conditions and remuneration of 
labor of women only, and not of men, frequently prevent 
women from securing employment and promotion. 

The Woman’s Party does not presume to say whether 
working women shall achieve better conditions through 
organization or legislation, since it is not a labor organization. 
Nor does it oppose either, since it is not an employers’ asso- 
ciation. But, as an organization dedicated to the welfare 
of women, it says that if there is to be labor legislation it 
must benefit women, and not handicap them in their struggle 
for a livelihood, and that this can be done by making such 
laws apply to men and women equally, as is already the prac- 
tice in various other countries. 

The chief forms which this special legislation applying to 
women, but not to men, in industry takes, is in regard to: 
1. Prohibited occupations. 2. Seatsinstores. 3. Hours 
of labor. 4. Minimum wage. 5. Night work. 

The Equal Rights amendment will not remove these pro- 
tective laws. It will simply mean that the protective laws 
can no longer apply to one sex only. In various states and 
countries these laws have already been equalized so as to apply 
to men as well as to women. What has been brought about 
in these places can be brought about everywhere so that 
there will no longer be a sex basis to industrial laws. Exam- 
ples of industrial laws which are already equal between 
men and women are the following: 

1. Prohibited Occupations. In California there is a con- 
stitutional provision that no one shall be disqualified on ac- 
count of sex from entering into or pursuing any lawful busi- 
ness, vocation or profession. (Calif. Const., Art. 20, Sec. 18.) 

2. Seats in Stores. The Florida law provides for seats 
for both men and women employes engaged in mercantile or 
other business pursuits. (Sec. 5068, Rev. Gen. Stats.) 

3. Hours of Labor. Oregon has a 10-hour law for all 
persons (men and women alike) working in mills, factories, 
aud manufacturing establishments. This law has been 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. (Secs. 6708-6710 of 
1920 Code, as amended, Laws 1923, Ch. 122. Bunting v. 
Oregon, 243 U. S. 426.) 

Georgia has a 10-hour law for all persons (men and women 
alike) working in cotton or woolen manufacturing establish- 
ments. (Sec. 3137, Park’s Code.) 

Mississippi has a 10-hour law for all persons (men and women 
alike) working in cotton mills or knitting mills and manu- 
facturing or repairing establishments. (Hemingway’s Code, 
Secs. 4516, 4523, 4525, State v. Lumber Co. 103 Miss. 263.) 

A large number of states have eight-hour laws which cover 
all State employees, men and women alike. For instance: 

Oklahoma’s Constitution, Art. 23, Sec. 1, provides: 
“Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work in all cases of 
employment by and on behalf of the state or any country 
or municipality.” 

Continued on page 206 


Con 
Rose Schneiderman 


Member Cloth Cap and Hatmakers Union, Vice President, 

Nat'l Women’s Trade Union League of America 

ORKING women have waged a long battle for 

equality, and equality that would place them on an 
equal basis with their brothers in industry. They have seen 
union after union obtain the 8-hour day, the 48-hour week, 
44 hours, the five-day week, 40 hours. This has been estab- 
lished in work-shop after work-shop through trade unions. 
But these trade agreements have affected a far greater propor- 
tion of men than of women. 

One need not look far for the reason. Women do not 
organize as readily as men. Young men enter industry 
expecting to spend their lives working to support themselves 
and their families. Young girls enter industry, thinking of 
it as a phase of their existence which will probably be of 
short duration. They expect to marry—they have been 
trained to believe that wifehood and motherhood is their 
function. And though they join the union, the life of their 
membership is short, and as union members they are an 
ever-changing, shifting group. For this reason, women’s 
organizations have realized that in addition to their trade 
union efforts to secure a shorter working day, the restriction 
of night work, the establishment of a minimum wage, one 
day rest in seven and other similar standards for their pro- 
tection, they must look to the state for assistance. 

And so for years working women have petitioned the law 
makers of these 48 states to enact various types of labor 
laws for women. Men, having already to so large an extent, 
achieved the labor standards set up in these laws, were not 
included in the terms of the laws, and did not desire to be. 
Therefore the laws were framed to apply to women only, 
and legislators have enacted them in the interests of women’s 
health and the health of their children. 

Now the Co is asked to consider the adoption of an 
“Equal Rights” amendment, so-called, which eminent legal 
authorities contend would wipe out legislation for women 
in industry which does not apply also to men. Working 
women oppose this amendment, for they distinguish between 
“Equal Rights” in theory and “Equal Rights” in fact, 
particularly as applied to industrial conditions and labor 
laws affecting themselves. 

The nullification of the labor laws for women would restore 
to women the thing called “freedom of individual contract,” 
and would take away the legal right to decent hours and 
working conditions. It was to do away with the wholly 
theoretical and actually non-existent “freedom of individual 
contract” for industrial workers, and give them more nearly 
equal bargaining power with their employers, that labor has 
fought for generations. The trade agreements and the labor 
laws both restrict individual freedom of contract. But the 
trade unions have not yet succeeded in standardizing some of 
the industries employing chiefly women, and have great 
difficulty in doing so except by securing laws—for reasons 
inherent in the nature of those industries and in the problems 
of the woman worker. 

The laws, therefore, are sought because they promote 
economic equality for women by removing to some extent 
women’s economic handicaps. 

It is not true, as the opponents of women’s labor laws 
contend, that their effect is to throw women out of employ- 
ment of diminish their opportunities. Official reports of 
the U. S. Government and of the states that have such laws 

Continued on page 206 
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Do Special Labor Laws for Women Curtail Their Opportunities? 


Pro 
Gail Laughlin, LLB. 


Vice-chairman, Woman’s Party, formerly National President, 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
NLY an amendment to the Constitution, which in 
clear-cut language decrees that everywhere and always, 
women and men have equal rights under the law, can guar- 
antee to women that they shall not be discriminated against 
by written statutes or unwritten Common Law, or the nar- 
row prejudice of judges. 

In not a single state of the Union today do women have 
equal rights with men. Often laws which, on their face, 
seem to guarantee women the same rights as those guaran- 
teed to men, are interpreted by Courts to deprive women of 
the rights guaranteed by such laws. For instance, Secretary 
of War Baker ruled in 1918 that though the law said that 
citizens possessed of certain medical education were eligible 
to the Medical Reserve Corps, women could not be appointed 
and his Judge Advocate General supported him on the ground 
that “citizens” under that law meant only male citizens, 
because (in his opinion) ‘“‘women were not suited for the 
work.” 

In every state in the Union a married woman’s work in 
the household or for her husband in any capacity is the prop- 
erty of the husband. If there were even one state in the 
Union where today some men legally owned the labor of 
other men, it would start a revolution. Even Teapot Dome 
would be forgotten and neglected until Congress and Presi- 
dent blotted out such remnants of the days before 1863. 
But it is true that today not merely in one state, but in 
every state husbands own the labor of their wives. 

The restrictions placed upon the labor of women, unless re- 
moved, will shut the doorof opportunity to women. Executive 
positions in the business or industrial world, which mean 
influence and high salaries, are never filled from the ranks 
of clock watchers. But a law diminishing the hours of labor 
for women makes.all women clock watchers. Men and wo- 
men in industry and business are competitors and so long 
as women are subject to restrictions which do not apply to 
men, women will get only the jobs which no man wants. 

Because such restrictions mean the closing of opportunity 
to women whose ability would enable them to rise to exec- 
utive positions, the business and professional women of the 
country are nearly a unit in opposing them. In 1920 the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved: That the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs favors a shorter work day and the most 
sanitary and humane conditions in industry, but stands for the prin- 
ciple of equality of rights and opportunities and equal freedom of 
contract for men and women and stands for any such industrial legis- 
lation regulating hours of labor or in any way affecting freedom of 
contract as is based upon the conditions obtaining in the respective 
industries or vocations thereby affected and not upon the sex of the 
worker.” 

The Women’s Party will never rest from its labors until 
Women have reached the goal viiioned by the great leaders 
of 1848—the complete emancipation of women. 


Rowena Dashwood Graves 
President, Business and Professional Woman’s Club of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 
T= urgent need for the National Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is evidenced by the increasing legislation restrict- 
Continued on page 207 


Con 
Mary Anderson 

Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 

N THE principle of equality in economic life there 

seems to be no difference of opinion among women. 
The difference of opinion lies in the method of attaining these 
princip!es so that they will actually count in equality for 
women. Men, we know, work under better standards 
of hours, conditions, and remuneration than do women. 
That is not a theory but a fact. All women want working 
women to have as good conditions as do the men. The 
question is, how can they be obtained? The Woman’s 
Party says in effect, “By free competition between men and 
women.” But it is a well-known fact that women and men 
do not have equal economic power in bargaining for these 
conditions. With this fact in mind, the opponents of the 
equal rights amendment urge that the women’s lack of 
bargaining power be made up for through the enactment of 
laws that force women’s standards up nearer to the standards 
of the men. 

The contention of the Woman’s Party that special labor 
laws for women curtail their opportunities for employment 
and that women in those states where there is the least 
legal control of women’s work are in a more favorable posi- 
tion than women working in states that have special legisla- 
tion for women is disproved by the Women’s Bureau Survey 
of women in industry in South Carolina. In South Carolina 
there is a 55 hour weekly limitation applying alike to men and 
women in textile establishments, which is in line with the 
pronouncement of the Woman’s Party when they advocate 
restriction of hours which apply alike to both sexes. Thus 
in a state with no special legislation for women in factories, 
the Women’s Bureau bulletin shows that only 5.0 per cent 
of the women in factories worked 48 hours or less per week 
and that the median wage for white women in 1921 was $9.35 
per week Incontrast to this record of long hours and low 
wages, another Woman’s Bureau study made in Ohio—a 
state that limited the hours of its women workers to 50 
per week—shows 34.7 per cent of the women working 48 
hours and under per week and earning a median wage of 
$13.85 per week. Moreover, even this median is not so 
high as the minimum wage for women workers of $16.00 per 
week set by California, a state which has not only established 
a legal minimum wage for women but also restricted their 
hours of labor to 48 a week. 

The men in the working world have found it expedient to 
secure legislation for themselves in certain industries, such 
as in coal mines, railroads, et cetera, but have been reluctant 
about going out for statewide legislation applying to men 
and women alike. Womien, on the other hand, have for 
almost a century been active in securing labor legislation 
for women.. The Woman’s Party in its advocacy of the 
equality amendment recognizes that this amendment en- 
dangers special legislation for women. What is meant by 
this amendment? Does the Woman’s Party mean that this 
legislation and these safi for women are to be taken 
away and that the women are to be made subservient to the 
men, unable to do anything for themselves until the men 
take up the initiative? ese are facts which confront 
us—they are not simply ideals. 

Much has been said by the Woman’s Party about the 
theory that special labor laws for women curtail opportuni- 
ties for employment. The experience of the Women’s 
Bureau has been that the conditions under which women 

Continued on page 207 
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Could “Mothers’ Pensions” Operate Under Equal 
Rights Amendment? 


Pro 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 
Chairman, Homemaker’s Council, Nat'l Woman’s Party 

HE principle of “equality” has no relation whatever 

to any “mothers’ pension” legislation so far enacted in 
this country. Such laws are child-welfare measures. They 
are passed with the object of saving the child from depen- 
dency, neglect and their after-effects, delinquency and crime. 
The ultimate purpose of such legislation is, therefore, self- 
preservation of the community, The fact that the money 
with which these purposes are accomplished passes through 
the hands of the mother is of no importance to the argument; 
the state confers upon her the “privilege” of acting as dis- 
bursing agent not because she, as woman or mother, is en- 
titled to that or any other “privileges” in the matter, but 
because nine times out of ten she is the person who has 
her child’s welfare most keenly at heart and many be de- 
pended upon to extract from her “pension” the last ounce of 
value for the child. 

These arguments, if true, seem to me to answer sufficient!y 
the statement that the “Equal Rights” amendment wou'd 
interfere with ‘mothers’ pensions.” What are the facts 
which support these arguments? I submit the following: 

1. The U.S. Children’s Bureau, which was largely instru- 
mental in popularizing the term “ mothers’ pensions,” now 
considers the term a misnomer and uses instead the phrase 
“public aid to children in their own homes.” (See their 
latest printed report, Bureau Publication No. 118.) 

2. Inno state does the law grant aid to a mother because 
she isa mother. The pension goes only to the needy mother, 
and usually only to certain classes of needy mothers, as, for 
instance, widows, abandoned or divorced mothers, etc. 

3. Thirteen states provide in their laws for the granting 
of aid to relatives other than the mother if, for instance, the 
mother is dead or (as in Oregon) if the mother is “improvi- 
dent, careless or negligent.” In at least one state, Colorado, 
the law provides that aid may be given to a “parent or other 
person designated by the court,” which would, of course, 
include the father. 

4. The agency administering the law is nearly always 
either one connected with the administration of justice to 
children (such as the juvenile court) or authorities having 
charge of dependent children (boards of children’s guardians) 
or officials entrusted with the administration of charity 
(such as state, city or county commissioners of public wel- 
fare, overseers of the poor, etc.). 

5. The amounts allowed under the law are practically 
always stated at so much for the first child and so much for 
each additional child. No law, so far as I know, provides 
for any payment to the mother for her services. 

6. Any notion that the handling of children’s aid money 
is a special privilege for the mother may well be dispelled 
by the smallness of the amounts granted. States fixing by 
law the amount to be given often specify a maximum of 
$10 to $15 a month for the first child and much less for 
additional children; only a few states fix a maximum of $25 
or more a month for the first child. Recent laws of this 
kind provide for strict supervision of mothers receiving 
aid by the agencies administering it, so that the money 
given may be used to advance the welfare of the children. 

Such facts, gleaned from an analysis of state laws pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau (Legal Chart No. 3), show 
clearly enough that “mothers’ pension” laws do not grant 
mothers’ pensions at all; they grant aid to children. 


Con 
Sophonisba Breckinridge 

Associate Prof. of Social Economy, University of Chicago 

IRTY-TWO states and Hawaii and Alaska have enacted 

so-called mothers’ pensions or laws providing for public 
aid to dependent children in their own homes. In all but 
three of these states and Hawaii, the pension or aid is pay- 
able only to the mother or to some woman who stands in the 
relationship of a mother to the children concerned. 

Mothers’ pension laws have had the support of various 
groups in the community who have had in mind different 
objects in seeking their enactment. Some have looked upon 
these laws as a device by which mothers of young children 
who were also wage earners, and being the most helpless 
bargainers constituted a demoralizing factor in the wage 
situation, could be eliminated from industry so that truly 
industrial workers could deal with their situation in some 
adequate way. Others have supported the legislation be- 
cause they were concerned with the neglected children in the 
homes of the women who went out to work, unable to make 
proper provision for the children during their absence. Some 
have looked upon the legislation as simply providing a sub- 
stitute for institutional care of dependent children, and have 
frankly included fathers and other persons besides the 
mothers in the group of possible beneficiaries. 

The better ‘Mothers’ Aid Laws” have attempted to select 
those groups—wives of incapacitated men, widows, deserted 
wives, unmarried mothers—who could be assisted in this 
way to the advantage of their children and of other women 
workers without subsidizing the wages paid by industry to 
“able-bodied men.” 

What would be the effects of the ‘equal rights” amend- 
ment upon this body of legislation? 

If the courts could be counted on thoroughly to master 
the subject of the relief of the destitute and to place this 
great social experiment in its proper relations to other 
aspects of that problem, there is reason to think that they 
would regard the allowances as grants to children with 
responsibility for sound administration in the matter. 

However, and this is the great peril lying in the amendment, 
interests in every state hostile to this legislation would be 
justified in seeking an injunction and staying the adminis- 
tration until the mattter could be settled, and that period 
of time would be quite long enough to demoralize every piece 
of skillful administrative machinery in this field of work. 

For mothers’ pension legislation has its enemies in every 
jurisdiction. These would surely in many jurisdictions take 
advantage of the amb'guity of the amendment to interfere 
by injunction while others would doubtless attempt to secure 
legislation giving to fathers the benefit of the same provision. 
The proposal to give such recognition to the father makes a 
plausible appeal, just as the appeal to the principle of equality 
on the part of those who advocate the Blanket Amendment 
is so plausible. As a matter of fact, insuring proper care for 
the widower’s child presents quite different problems from 
care for the child of the widow, since a grant of money is 
usually not his most pressing need. Moreover, making 
grants where the man is supposedly able-bodied has been 
found to be one of the most insidious attacks on industrial 
reform that can be invented. Into that subject it is not 
possible to go here, but to-open the way to further agitation 
for legislation leading to aids to fathers is to return to the 
practice of aid in lieu of wages, so disastrously tried a cen- 
tury ago. 
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Should Women Teachers Support Equal Rights Amendment? 


Pro 


Genevieve Melody 


Nat'l Chairman, Teacher's Council, Nat'l Woman’s Party, 
Chicago High School Principal 
O*X FIRST thought one would not suppose a national 
constitutional amendment necessary in order to insure 
equal rights as between men and women and between girls 
and boys in our public schools. To the ordinary American 
the public schools stand as the very type and symbol of 
democracy and equality. In reality, however, our schools— 
far and away the best things of their sort that human effort 
has evolved—were conceived in the spirit of sex unfairness 
and remain to this day centers of sex discriminations. 

It seems a far cry to those post-Revolutionary years when, 
in the spirit of thrift, one New England town declared 
against all expenditure for female education; and other places, 
Boston among them, decided not only to exclude girls en- 
tirely from the winter schools but to bar them also during the 
summer term—except when there were not boys enough to 
fill the vacant seats. That was well over a hundred years 
ago. But it is not a hundred days since Boston made its 
latest pronouncement against equal rights. At its municipal 
election last December a proposition to give equal pay for 
equal work to men and women teachers in Boston’s High 
Schools went down to an almost two to one defeat. 

Law has always laid a heavy hand on married women. 
Ups and downs in “white collar” work since the war have 
made teaching jobs look fairly attractive to men. School 
boards have understood. Over the land in the past five 
years has passed a wave of enactment against married women 
in the schools. It is worth noting that Wisconsin’s Equal 
Rights law has brought to naught more than one school 
board’s attempt to take from married women their teacher’s 
certificates. 

On the whole discriminations against school women, very 
glaring in the East, tend to disappear in the West. A view 
of conditions in a central state such as Illinois and of the 
school system of its metropolis will, perhaps, reveal the 
“average” situation. 

Here are some Illinois figures recently compiled by Rose 
Kavana of the Teachers’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party: 


State Commission on Education Men Women 


(appointed by Governor) 6 1 
Office State Superintendent of Schools 23 2 
State Examining Board 6 0 
Presidents of State Normal Schools 5 0 

State University 
Council of Administration 11 1 
Professors 164 2 
Associate Professors 36 0 
Assistant Professors 109 3 
Higher Administrative Positions in Chicago 
Superintendent of Schools and Assistants 4 0 
Board of Examiners 3 0 
Principals of Junior Colleges 3 0 
Principals of General High Schools 21 0 


The foregoing figures have reference to schools and sys- 
tems supported by public taxation, which is no respecter of 


sex. 

Adoption of the National Equal Rights amendment will 
immediately correct some of these discriminations. The 
others will lessen and, in time, vanish, once the principle of 
sex equality is written into our fundamental law. 


Con 


Selma M. Borchardt 
Nat'l Vice President, American Federation of Teachers 

S A professional woman, I welcome any step of a con- 

structive nature which aims to secure for women relief 
from social, economic, and political discriminations standing 
against us. But by that I do not mean that I should en- 
dorsea measure which in effect would aid an individual woman 
to the detriment of thousands of others—which would per- 
haps ensure a career for the one and deny a living to many 
thousands. 

In entering a profession I feel I have assumed a moral 
obligation: to serve my community, to serve society, rather 
than to advance the particular cause of a chosen group. A 
professional worker must give toward the progress of man- 
kind, not toward the profit of a fraction of his fellows. 

Would it therefore be in keeping with a universally ecog- 
nized standard of professional ethics for me to endorse a 
measure which would work to the immediate physical and 
social detriment of many working women in order that 
immediate material advancement would be gainec| by a few? 
Could I be justified in seeking the enactment of t)1e Lucretia 
Mott amendment when I know that its enactment would 
automatically wipe out all labor laws for women; that its 
enactment therefore would mean that thousands of women 
would be subjected to great physical hardship (for they 
could then again be forced to work ten or twelve hours a 
day under unwholesome conditions); that its enactment 
would subject to court litigation universally recognized sup- 
port laws, and that it might generally take from us many 
necessary features of the pet order of to-day, and destroy 
many gains which we have secured only after years and years 
of struggle. Would my advocating such a measure be 
ethical, be professional? 

Perhaps, yes. If what the proponents of this measure 
hope to secure by it could not be secured in any other way— 
if unless this blanket amendment were enacted women would 
be forever—or for a very, very, long time—be denied real 
economic, social, and political equality, then, perhaps, yes. 
But this is not the case. In numerous instances have spe- 
cific discriminations against women been eradicated by 
specific laws proving thereby that the method proposed by 
the Woman’s Party—the enactment of a blanket law—is 
not necessary. The good results which they hope their 
amendment would secure can be obtained by sr*cific legis- 
lation. This method works no harm to anyone. 

Again, the proponent of the measure may claim that one is 
justified in working for this measure, for its enactment would 
eventually cause the raising of the standard of working con- 
ditions for men. How? Will taking from one group of 
workers the gains which they have made guarantee this gain 
to another group? Of course not. But even if this were so, 
could one morally justify it? Could professional women 
ethically endorse such unsocial practice? 

Ethics demand the broadest attitude and the most sacri- 
ficing work on the part of the individual professional woman, 
to the end that she may best serve society. One can there- 
fore not justify the efforts on the part of professional women 
to secure legislation, which, in order to promote their per- 
sonal gain, will work great harm to other women. 

It was from this point of view that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, in convention assembled, voted to oppose 
the constitutional amendment proposed by the National 
Woman’s Party. 
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Should Women Have Identical Rights With Men? 


Pro 


Etinor Byrns 
Attorney-at-Law, New York City 
Reprinted from Equat Ricats, official organ of the Woman’s Party. 


HAT women need is power, not protection. We must 

gain power, so that we can be free to develop the best 
that is in us. Such development is, as I see the problem, 
the object of living. Anything which interferes with that 
possibility of development is harmful. Special legislation 
does constitute such an interference, and therefore it is 
wrong in principle. 

The situation at present is this: The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees to every citizen the right of free- 
dom of contract. Nevertheless, very few women—only 
those of special abilities in a few occupations—enjoy freedom 
of contract. 

But special legislation does not help us to get equality 
and strength. It substitutes for freedom of contract that 
vague and dangerous thing called the police power. The 
invocation of the police power permits the State to decide 
under what conditions women may work and employers 
hire. Legislatures, when they pass such laws, and courts, 
when they uphold them, recognize the weakness of women, 
as compared with employers, and give them, in special 
legislation, a few crumbs of what is claimed to be protection. 
The object of such legislation is merely to enable women to 
keep on working and being moral; living at a minimum and 
having children at a maximum. The State does not help 
women to arrive at a position of power and equality with the 
employer; instead, it regards them as wards. 

It is, of course, silly to pretend that special protective 
laws affect only the women who seemingly most need pro- 
tection because they are too weak or uneducated to struggle 
for power. A legal principle or right either exists or it does 
not One cannot throw it away and keep it, too. One 
cannot have it for some women and not for others. If the 
State has the power to say (with alleged general welfare as 
an excuse) when and where and at what some women can 
work, it has that power over all of us women all the time. 

Right now—now that we have the vote and before as 
voters we have endorsed special legislation—is the moment 
for us to decide whether we are going to acquiesce in weak- 
ness (remembering that a protected class always means a 
weak, inferior class) or whether we are going to demand power. 

The way for us to get power, as I see it, is to organize and 
rely on ourselves, co-operating, of course, with those men 
who have the same needs as ourselves. 

When we have achieved economic power, we shall be in a 
position to secure laws which protect our power instead of 
intensifying our weakness. 

I hope we shall use that power not only to help ourselves, 
but also to help society—to keep children out of industry, 
to prevent war, to make life a more creative and beautiful 
experience for everyone. But the point is that we must 
have power—to use or misuse— if we are to develop all our 
possibilities as human beings. 

Looking at this question as one affecting women, in rela- 
tion to men, I strongly oppose special legislation. If special 
protective laws benefit women, they constitute a special 
privilege for women. If they hamper women (as I believe), 
they constitute a discrimination against women. Either 
result is unfair, and therefore the legislation is wrong in 
principle—From Industrial Equality, N. Y., July 15, 1923. 


Con 


Agnes G. Regan 
Executive Sec’y, National Council of Catholic Women 


HE term “Equal Rights” as used by the advocates 
of the Amendment is a palpable misnomer. 

If the term is interpreted to mean “identical rights” for 
men and women (and this is the interpretation put upon it 
by its friends) then the amendment flies in the face of fact, 
science, and philosophy. Men and women can have iden- 
tical rights only on the supposition that they are identical 
beings from every point of view. Such a conception of 
womanhood contradicts all the facts of physiology, psy- 
chology, economics and social science. The physiological 
differences between men and women, beside the obvious 
ones, are so many, so deeply laid, and so persistent that no 
law can wipe them out. These differences of functien, the 
result of natual law, imply essential differences in sights and 
duties. Woman, because of her structure and consequent 
functions, has acquired in fact and in law certain definite 
rights. It would be as silly to argue that man should have 
the same rights as it would be unjust not to recognize that 
woman must have them, both for her personal protection 
and for the preservation of the race. What has been said 
of physiological function, must be repeated of psychological, 
economic, and social. These differences are innate, natural, 
the result of factors over which neither sex has any control. 
To say that they make woman the inferior of man is foolish; 
to contend that they make women different from man is to 
talk both common sense and science. 


Woman, therefore, should have in law definite, specific 
rights as nature has conferred upon her definite, specific 
duties. It is neither justifiable nor reasonable to level down 
these rights for the attainment of a purely theoretical 
identity. 

The history of civilization, especially in modern times, is 
the record of the fight of womankind to have recognized in 
law these fundamental differences which divide her from 
man by the passage of legislation which will protect her in 
the peculiar functions which she possesses and which are so 
vital to the welfare and the continued existence of society 
itself. The Equal Rights Amendment would wipe all this 
out at one stroke of the pen. 

That woman has been discriminated against, we are ready 
to admit. That her full position in society has not been 
recognized, we readily acknowledge. But that identity of 
rights will spell for her, in the last analysis, equality of 
rights is purely chimerical. Such an amendment negatives 
all history, science and philosophy. It erects into a prin- 
ciple the philosophy of extreme feminism. It is false precisely 
to that extent. 


Mary Van Kleeck—continued from page 198 
Director, Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, N.Y. 


supposed to make possible. No constitutional barrier to 
the enactment of these laws has been interposed, which 
would be removed by this amendment. We hold that be- 
sides being unnecessary it is dangerous because its vagueness 
jeopardizes what we have and indefinitely retards what we 
have still to gain. 
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Is Wisconsin Equal Rights Law Proving Beneficial To Women? 


Pro 
Zona Gale 
Chairman, Author's Council, Natl Woman’s Party 


| del man knows what a woman’s point of view, when 
it is wise and sane and kindly, can contribute to life. The 
difficulty is to generalize, to realize that more women have 
that wisdom and that sanity or, when they haven’t, that we 
must help them to develop these broadly social qualities. 
The opportunities of men to express a social spirit in their 
living are still double and triple those of women. Yet 
women have a spiritual genius which has never been given 
social expression. It is precisely this which they could liber- 
ate into the world, for the general welfare, if all these meshes 
of little circumstances hampering them could be swept away 
and they could be given the moral backing of a general con- 
sciousness of equality of opportunity. That is all that any 
equality can mean in the new status of women—equality 
of opportunity to express themselves politically and legally, 
without discriminations against them. 

Lady Astor spoke a profound truth when she said recently 
that women trust to the spiritual and that they can bring 
the spiritual through to the material world—in time * * *.I 
am not saying that the Wisconsin Equal Rights law or any 
other Equal Rights law is going to do all that. But I am 
saying that the Wisconsin Equal Rights law or any other 
Equal Rights law, equally well drawn, is to be taken as one 
step in that long progress which women are making— 
through the doors of education, of the professions, of busi- 
ness, of the franchise, and on to full equality with men— 
the doors not of their owu advancement alone but of the 
advancement of a race struggling toward the conditions of 
a just freedom. The status of women in Wisconsin even 
under our Equal Rights Law is but a stage in that long 
march. 

We hold that a foundation is necessary on which to build, 
for the guidance of future legislatures; and that this founda- 
tion is the proclamation of rights embodied in the Wiscon- 
sin Equal Rights Law. 

Instances of the actual working of the law since its passage 
are as follows: 

Mrs. Frank Putnam, chairman of the Wisconsin branch of 
the Woman’s Party, who conducted the successful campaign 
for the law, says: “With regard to the rights and privileges 

ted women by the Wisconsin law nothing has come to 
public attention indicating that these new rights have made 
Wisconsin women any less regardful of their domestic ties.” 
She mentions also the general praise expressed of women 
jurors that “They have served as quietly and competently 
as men.” 

The Civil Service Commission of Milwaukee ruled that 
married women were not eligible to take civil service exami- 
nations. Various women protested, and with the backing 
of Mayor Hoan and Assistant City Attorney Babcock, both 
of whom said that this ruling was in direct violation of the 
Equal Rights Law, after several meetings and much argu- 
ment gained their point. : 

Another instance was in regard to two new police-women. 
Women had worked hard for the establishment of these 
posts. Imagine their dismay when it was announced in the 
papers that married women would be barred. The women 
again protested. The city officials replied that the news- 
papers had misstated the case, and that the Equal Rights 
Law would not permit them to discriminate against married 
women. 


Con 
Jennie McMullin Turner 


Research Ass’t Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education 
AND 
Irma Hochstein 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 

M’Y people hold as fundamental the principle that 
the legislative bodies, not the courts, should make the 
laws; that the legislature should deliberate and determine 
policy, and make its intent so clear as to leave no place for 

undesirable interpretation. by the courts. 

The Wisconsin equal rights law is one of the most flagrant 
offenses on record against this principle. It amends pre- 
sumably many sections of the statutes. No one knows 
how many. It does not indicate specifically by enumeration 
what theses sections are. Only as the Supreme Court of the 
State passes on its meaning in one case after another shall 
we know what the law does and what it does not do. 

The text of the law provides that there shall be equality 
in certain enumerated cases “and in all other respects;” 
that women shall have the special privilege of refusing jury 
duty; that the courts shall construe the statutes so that the 
masculine gender shall include the feminine “unless such 
construction will deny to females the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare;” 
and that the courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry out 
the intent and purpose of this statute.” It thus contains 
specific provisions and some exceptions to its provisions, as 
well as a blanket provision. It seems to r some pro- 
visions which were already on the statute books. It raises 
questions with regard to many others. And it leaves all 
these doubtful cases to be virtually legislated upon by the 
courts. 

Certainly a most surprising proceeding! Just at a time 
when liberal groups throughout the country are renewing most 
vigorously their protest against the judicial over riding of 
the legislative will, especially on the questions as to what 
the public welfare demands, a reputedly liberal group of wo- 
men ask the legislature to surrender to the courts absolutely 
its power to determine what differences between the legal 
status of men and women are needed in the public interest! 
And they succeed in getting the Wisconsin legislators to 
abrogate in favor of the courts the legislators’ own rights in 
this case! 

Did the women who worked for this law get what they 
wanted? 

To date the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
one case only. That is a case in which the Court ruled that 
a married woman may make herself liable as surety for her 
husband’s debts, thereby abrogating the common law 
which exempted her from such liability. 

In one striking case of discrimination against women, 
namely, the Wisconsin statute which provides that “male 
persons only shall be employed” by the State legislature 
the Attorney General held that the equal rights law did not 
remove this discrimination. A bill introduced in 1923 for 
repeal of the discrimination failed to pass. 

The sum total of the effect of the Wisconsin equal rights 
law to date seems to have been (1) to clear up the uncertain- 
ties as to women’s rights to jury service, but at the same time 
to give them the special privilege of exemption upon request; 
(2) to give married women the right to become surety on 
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A Wisconsin woman moved with her husband to Mon- 
tana, where he was engaged in mining business. When 
their son was of college age, this woman returned to Wis- 
consin to live so that he could enter the state university. 
The husband remained with his business in Montana. 
The university ruled that since the husband’s home was in 
Montana, the wife also lived in Montana, that the boy was 
therefore nonresident and must pay tuition. It was not until 
after our Wisconsin Equal Rights Law was brought for- 
ward that the university ruled that the wife lived where she 
lived. 

There was a Richland Center woman who has been de- 
proved of her vote because, although she and her husband live 
in town with their children, the husband keeps his voting 
residence in the country district where their farm lies. She 
could not leave her young children to go to the country to 
vote and had not voted since the pasasge of the national 
suffrage amendment. Under the Equal Rights Law she 
can now vote in the town where she lives. 

These cases are good examples of the superior merit of a 
general bill. If we had passed a specific bill in Wisconsin 
instead of one establishing the general Equal Rights principle, 
it would not have touched points such as these. 


Maud Younger 
Continued from page 200 


4. Minimum Wage. Minimum wage regulations on the 
basis of occupation and not on the basis of sex have been 
established, for instance, in England by the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909. The principle that wage regulations should 
be on a mon-sex basis was observed by the U. S. War Labor 
Board. (Rule 73.) 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in declaring unconstitutional 
the District of Columbia minimum wage law applying to 
women and not to men, emphasized this point of view as 
the “present-day trend of legislation as well as that of com- 
mon thought and usage, by which woman is accorded eman- 
cipation from the old doctrine that she must be given special 
protection or be subjected to special restraint in her contrac- 
tual and civil relationships.” (Adkins v. The Children’s 
Hospital, 261 U. S. 525.) 

5. Night Work. In the case of occupations which the 
community feels should not be carried on at night, legisla- 
tion for men and women alike has been the custom in Norway. 

The unfairness to working women from laws applying to 
women but not to men is instanced in the laws prohibiting 
night work for women only, which a number of states have 
passed. In New York, for example, after this law took 
effect, women disappeared from behind soda fountains and 
candy counters on the evening shift and were replaced by 
men. One firm alone dismissed between eighty and ninety 
women A news company which operates most of the news 
stands and had always used older women to whom the alleged 
moral hazard of night work was a farce, dismissed the women 
and replaced them by men. This law also closed employ- 
ment to women pharmacists, and to waitresses on the 
evening shifts, when “tips” are largest—and so on. In 
the printing trade women proof-readers and linotypists were 
replaced by men on newspapers, and though later they were 
able to get themselves exempted from this law, other groups 
have not been so powerful. 

This tendency to restrict women’s opportunities seems to be 
on the increase, for though in the beginning of enacting this 
type of legislation the hour at which women must cease work 
was placed at 10 P. M., an attempt was made in a recent 
Rhode Island legislature to place the hour at 6 o’clock. 

Continued on page 215 
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their husbands’ notes; (3) to reveal the possibility of con- 
fusion and litigation under blanket legislation; and (4) to 
demonstrate the necessity for specific legislation to accom- 
plish most of what the blanket law was expected to do. 

Women are playing with a double-edged sword when they 
seek to obtain from the legislature by an indefinite state- 
ment and by relying upon the courts for construction in 
accordance with their own desire of measures which they 
fear the legislature would not grant if they were expressed 
item by item. Blanket legislation, which by its very vague- 
ness, its wholesale character, momentarily avoids opposition 
and accomplishes purposes which could not be accomplished 
if the legislators saw in black and white the policies for 
which they were voting, represent exactly the same prin- 
ciple as the vicious “joker” and the “rider” which have been 
so much condemned by those who desire progressive legis- 
lation. 

But although the Wisconsin equal rights law is vicious, it 
is far less dangerous than the proposed federal amendment. 
The Wisconsin law throws all existing laws affecting the 
relative status of men and women into the courts of the 
state. A federal constitutional amendment would throw 
not only all existing state laws on the subject into the federal 
courts, but also all laws #o be in the future. In 
other words the federal amendment takes away from the 
women of the future their freedom to decide what laws are 
in their own interest and in the interest of the general 
welfare. Women who have just been given the vote 
would be immediately placed under the guardianship of 
the federal court. 

Strangely enough, the proposed federal amendment would 
probably repeal the Wisconsin equal rights law, which 
guarantees equality only on condition that that equality 
does not “deny to females the special protection and priv- 
ileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare.” 


Rose Schneiderman—continued from page 200 
prove this, because they show that with the improved in- 
dustrial standards in those states the numbers of women 
employed have steadily increased. This would, of course, 
be expected; for men having already the better wages and 
better hours, naturally would not take women’s jobs for less. 

The Woman’s Party formerly insisted their amendment 
would not destroy the labor laws for women. Now, admitting 
the amendment may destroy these laws, they insist that wo- 
men should have only the same labor standards as men, and 
should obtain them in the same way men do or else not at all. 
This would be to institute a new tyranny over women. 

They say, in effect, let present laws be abrogated and new 
ones withheld unless made to apply to men and women 
both. This, in practical effect, is to propose indefinite delay 
and retrogression in industrial standards for women, because 
putting upon women the burden of securing laws affecting 
men against men’s will. It therefore does not work to equal- 
ity, but oppression. 


Ethel Smith—continued from page 199 
mothers, providing a limited working day or working week 
for women, fixing the age of consent for girls, distinguishing 
the responsibilities of father and mother. 

The amendment, in these lawyers’ opinions, would not in 
many important instances work automatically to extend 
the existing laws to the sex to which they do not now apply, 
but instead would tend to “equalize” by taking away such 
legal rights as the other sex has had. Thus, while the amend- 
ment would undoubtedly destroy, it would not replace. 

And the framing of effective, equitable laws applying, for 
instance, to domestic relations or to sex offenses, is not 
simply a matter of substituting the words “persons” or 
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Pro—continued from page 199 
Elsie Hill 
Chairman, National Council, National Woman’s Party 

HE objection has sometimes been brought against the 
Equal Rights Amendment that it might create confus- 
ion in the state laws affecting the position of women. The 
answer of the Woman’s Party is that each legislature at the 
time it ratifies the Equal Rights amendment or at some other 
time, can bring its state laws into harmony with the Amend- 

ment and thus avoid any confusion. 

This same fear was once expressed concerning the federal 
suffrage amendment. It was contended that the suffrage 
amendment would throw into disorder the state laws on 
poll tax, registration and qualification of voters, election 
frauds, andsoon. What really happened after the adoption 
of the national suffrage amendment was that each state 
having any necessity for so doing, enacted legislation bring- 
ing its state laws into harmony with the national amend- 
ment. 

Just as supplementary legislation by the states was enacted 
to carry out the suffrage amendment, so supplementary 
legislation by the states will be necessary to show in whst 
particular way each state wishes Equal Rights to be estab- 
lished within its borders. For instance, let us take a state 
where men can now obtain divorce more easily than women. 
The national Equal Rights amendment would establish 
the principle that the grounds for divorce in the state must 
be the same for men and women. The state would then 
have to decide whether the grounds of divorce now existing 
for men should in the future be the grounds for both men and 
women, or whether new grounds should be established for 
both men and women. The state would have the right to 
do as it pleased, except that it could not have different 
grounds of divorce for men and women. 


Rowena Dashwood Graves 
Continued from page 201 
ing the industrial opportunities of women. A national 
amendment forbidding discriminations against women on 
the ground of sex would repeal those laws which now close 
certain paid occupations to women and would prevent the 
enactment of similar laws in the future. 


Laws limiting the paid occupations which women may enter 
have been passed by a number of legislatures. One of the 
most extreme is the law enacted in Ohio in 1919, and still 
in force. 

The Woman’s Party is seeking to repeal this Ohio law and 
to prevent the passage of similar laws in other States, in 
accordance with its platform on this subject reading: 
“Women shall no longer be barred from any occupation, but 
every occupation open to men shali be open to women.” 


But it is not the injury to Ohio women that is of particular 
moment; it is the danger to the economic position of women as 
a whole involved in establishing the principle that there 
are occupations from which the legislature may exclude 
women. If this principle is once recognized, it will mean 
that when unemployment is serious and competition for 
employment increases, women will find themselves more 
and more barred from those positions desired by men. 
Women are safe only when the economic field is open to them 
on the same terms as to men, and when natural selection 
rather than the abritrary decision of legislators and officials 
determines the fields women shall enter. 

The effort to bar women from political equality with men 
was of little consequence to women compared to the present 
growing effort to keep them from industria! equality. 
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Con—continued from page 206 
Ethel Smith 


“parents” for “female,” “woman” or “mother.” No field 
of legislation is more difficult than this. The fact that must 
be faced as a consequence of the amendment is the probable 
invalidation of existing laws, and at the very least their 
unenforceability, with resulting hardship pending court 
decision in each case or substitute legislation. 

On the other hand, would the amendment accomplish 
anything constructive? It would write into the funda- 
mental law a statement of principle, a theoretical advance 
toward equality for men and women. It would, presumably, 
remove automatically some silly and unjust discriminations, 
different in different states, which ought to be removed. 
It would probably do little else without further legislation 
by Congress or the States. 


In other words, to give women the right to be taxi-drivers in 
Ohio or to climb telegraph poles in Texas, the amendment 
would jeopardize or annul the legal rights of women to decent 
working hours in 44 states, including Ohio and Texas. 

In order to give women the right to serve on juries in some 
20 states it would imperil the mothers’ pension laws of 40 
states. 


Theoretical advance to a few women, actual advantage to 
a few perhaps. Heavy costs to the millions of women 
already at the bottom in the economic struggle. 


Which need not be incurred because there is another 
better way. 


Which need not be incurred because, with the amendment 
adopted, we would be just where we are at present. We 
would have to secure specific legislation in order to make the 
amendment effective, and Congress or the states have power 
so to legislate now. 


Mary Anderson 

Continued from page 201 
work are definitely better in those states that have estab- 
lished good legal standards for women than in those states 
where these standards are low or utterly lacking. It has 
not been the experience of the Bureau that these laws have 
kept women from obtaining employment or from advancing in 
their chosen fields; on the contrary the Census of 1920 
shows that the number of gainfu'ly employed women in all 
occupations is increasing. Moreover, the number of women 
employed in the higher-paid occupations, such as the clerical 
group, shows a much larger proportion over 1910 than do all 
classes combined. 

It is because we are facing facts and not theorizing that 
labor legislation for women is advocated. Such legislation 
does not hamper the vast majority of women whom it affects. 
It raises their standards as I have shown. It brings their 
hours more nearly to the 48-hour week worked by the ma- 
jority of men wage earners. It raises their wages a bit. 
Women’s wages were so far below men’s wages that it was 
necessary to step in with legislative enactment in order that 
some justice might be done. 

The opposition to the equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution comes from a well-founded conviction that all 
labor legislation will be endangered by its passage and that 
like or similar legislation will be prohibited in the future. 
The amendment itself cannot take the place of these laws in 
the future, as it is only a principle enunciated and will have 
no effect when it goes in force either on equality in pay or on 
the shorter workday for women. Instead it is likely to take 
away these safeguards, which in reality are a method of 
raising the standards for women, so that economic equality 
will be a reality. 
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Twelfth Article—The Judicial Power 


HE Congressional Digest, June, 1923, more fully and 

ably set forth the power and functions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States than is possible in the brief com- 
pass of these Notes, and any attempt here to deal with the 
subject other than in a summary way would be redundant. 

In the United States courts are public tribunals for the 
administration of justice and the interpretation of law. 
Their functions include the protection of private rights, the 
punishment of crime, and the regulation of conflicting in- 
terests of individuals and states. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
(Article 3, Section 1) establishing a Supreme Court and 
conferring upon Congress power to create inferior tribunals, 
a regular system of courts has been formed. The system 
at first adopted has not been changed in any essential 
manner. The Supreme Court is the highest tribunal of the 
United States, and the judiciary act of 1789 prescribed its 
times of session and its rules of procedure. It holds one 
term annually at the Capitol at Washington, commencing 
the first Monday in October. It consists of a Chief Justice 
and eight associate justices, but originally there were but 
five associate justices. All its members are appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and hold office during good behavior. The Chief Justice 
receives $15,000, and each associate justice $14,500 annually, 
which may not be diminished during their term of office. 
They have the privilege of retiring at the age of 70 if they 
have served ten years and of drawing their salaries for the 
remainder of life. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties which are made under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors or other public 
ministers and consuls; to all admiralty and maritime cases; 
to controversies to which the United States is a party; to 
controversies between two or more States, between citizens 
of different States, between citizens of the same State claim- 
ing lands under grants of different States, between a State 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects. In all cases affecting 
ambassadors or other public ministers and consuls and those 
in which a State shall be a party the Supreme Court has 

original jurisdiction. In all the other cases above mentioned 
it has appellate jurisdiction as to law and fact. It reviews 
and may affirm or reverse the judgments and decrees of the 
inferior United States courts, and, generally in civil cases, 
of the highest State Courts. The ‘first session of the court 
was held in 1790. 


After the Supreme Court the most important Federal 
courts are, beginning with the lowest, the district courts and 
circuit court of appeals. These exercise both law and equity 
jurisdiction, as prescribed by law. Final appeals are taken 
to the Supreme Court. United States district courts usually 
have jurisdiction over a single State, but some of the larger 
States have been divided into two or more districts by 
Congress. 


Each district court consists of one judge, except in certain 
districts, where Congress, by law, has provided for additional 
judges. Original jurisdiction is exercised in civil, criminal, 
and admiralty cases. The class of questions which may come 
before the district courts is modified by Congress from time 
to time. The district courts exercise concurrent jurisdiction 
with the circuit courts of all crimes and offenses against the 
United States when the punishment is not capital. 


Circuit courts were abolished by Congress in 1911 and their 
jurisdiction transferred to district courts. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals was established by act of 
March 3, 1891. This law created in each of the nine judicial 
circuits a circuit court of appeals. The judges of this court, 
the Supreme Court Justices, and any of the several district 
court judges within the circuit, are competent to sit as a 
circuit court of appeals. 


The judicial systems of the several States of the Union are 
in general modeled after the Federal system, but are diverse 
in many details. Besides the courts mentioned above, 
Congress in 1855 established the Court of Claims, of 5 
Judges, w which sits in Washington. The court has jurisdiction 
of claims against the United States. The District of Co- 
lumbia has a supreme court and a court of appeals, over both 
of which the Supreme Court of the United States has appel- 
late jurisdiction. Territorial courts are also provided, the 
judges of which are appointed by the President, and over 
which the Supreme Court has also appellate jurisdiction. 
Other inferior courts have been created by Congress from 
time to time, which, having served some temporary purpose, 
or found to be undesirable, were abolished. These lower 
courts may come and go, their jurisdiction be enlarged or 
abridged, as Congress may determine, but the Supreme 
Court, being a creature of the Constitution, remains as the 
one great tribunal of safety to the rights of persons and prop- 
erty, the one court of last resort where wrongs against the 
poorest and humblest citizen of the Republic by the power- 
ful and wealthy may be redressed. 
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Recent Decisions of National Interest 
“Hours of Women in Industry” 


The case—No. 176. Joseph Radice, Plaintiff in Error, v.~ 


People of the State of New York. In Error to the City 
Court of Buffalo, State of New York. 

The decision—The judgment below [sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the law] is affirmed. 

The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
Mar. 10, 1924. 

Plaintiff in error was convicted in the City Court of 
Buffalo upon the charge of having violated the provisions of 
a statute of the State of New York, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in restaurants in cities of the first and second 
class, between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

The validity of the statute is challenged upon the ground 
that it contravenes the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in that it violates (1) the due process clause, by de- 
priving the employer and employee of their liberty of con- 
tract, and (2) the equal protection clause, by an unreason- 
able and arbitrary classification. 

The state legislature here determined that night employ- 
ment of the character specified was sufficiently detrimental 
to the health and welfare of women engaging in it to justify 
its suppression; and, since we are unable to find reasonable 


grounds for a contrary opinion, we are precluded from re- 
viewing the legislative determination. 

Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, is cited and 
relied upon; but that case presented a question entirely 
different from that now being considered. The statute in 
the Adkins case was a wage-fixing law, pure and simple. 
It had nothing to do with the hours or conditions of labor, 
but, ym to the Muller case, we said (p. 553) that “the 
physical differences [between men and women] must be 
recognized in appropriate cases and legislation fixing hours 
or conditions of work may properly take them into account.” 

Nor is the statute vulnerable to the objection that it 
constitutes a denial of the equal protection of the laws. 

The limitation of the legislative prohibition to cities of 
the first and second class does not bring about an unreason- 
able and arbitrary classification. Nor is there substance in 
the contention that the exclusion of restaurant employees of 
a special kind, and of hotels and employees’ lunchrooms, 
renders the statute obnoxious to the Constitution. The 
statute does not present a case where some persons of a class 
are selected for special restraint from which others of the 
same class are left free, but a case where all in the same 
class of work are included in the restraint.—Extracts. 


“Workmen’s Compensation Laws in Maritime Work” 


The cases—No. 366. The State of Washington, Plaintiff 
in Error, ». W. C. Dawson & Co. In Error to Supreme 
Court of Washington; No. 684. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of the State of California and Joseph Hayes, Thomas 
Hayes, et al., etc., Plaintiffs in Error v. James Rolph Co. 
and General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd. In Error to Supreme Court of California. 

The decision—{The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Washington is] Affirmed. 

The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Feb. 25, 1924. 

The immediate question presented by No. 366 is whether 
one engaged in the business of stevedoring, whose employees 
work only on board ships in the navigable waters of Puget 
Sound, can be compelled to contribute to the accident fund 
provided for by the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Wash- 
ington. The State maintains that the objections to such 
requirement pointed out in Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stéwart, 
253 U. S. 149, were removed by the Act of June 10, 1922, 


ch. 216, 42 Stats. 634. It’s Supreme Court ruled otherwise. 
122 Wash. 572, 582. 

In No. 684 the Supreme Court of California approved the 
conclusion of the Supreme Court of Washington and de- 
clared the Act of June 10, 1922, went beyond the power of 
Congress. 

This cause presents a situation where there was no attempt 
to prescribe general rules. On the contrary, the manifest 
purpose was to permit any State to alter the maritime law 
and thereby introduce conflicting requirements. To prevent 
this result the Constitution adopted the law of the sea as the 
measure of maritime rights and obligations. The confusion 
and difficulty, if vessels were compelled to comply with the 
local statutes at every port, are not difficult to see. Of 
course, some within the States may prefer local rules; but 
the Union was formed with the very definite design of freeing 
maritime commerce from intolerable restrictions incident 
to such control. The subject is national. Local interests 
must yield to the common welfare. The Constitution is 
supreme.—Extracts. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis rendered a dissenting opinion. 


“Commercial Arbitration” 


The case—No. 112. Red Cross Line, Petitioner, v. Atlan- 
tic Fruit Company. On Writ of Certiorari to Supreme Court 
of New York. 

The decision—[The judgment of the Court of Appeals of 
New York which stated that the controversy is one of ad- 
miralty and that the State had no power to compel the 
charter owner to abritration is] Reversed. 

The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Brandeis, Feb. 
18, 1924. 


New York, therefore, had the power to confer upon its 
courts the authority to compel parties within its jurisdiction 
to specifically perform an agreement for arbitration, which is 
valid by the general maritime law, as well as by the law of the 
State, which is contained in a contract made in New York 
and which, by its terms, is to be performed there.— 
Extracts. 


A separate opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


The following publications issued by various departments of the Government may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Agriculture 


Buvyinc A FARM IN AN UNDEVELOPED REGION; by B. Henderson. (Farm- 
ers Bulletin No. 1385.) Price, 5 cents. — : 
Capital needed, important consideration in purchasing, sources of 
credit. 
Grow1nc Rye In WesTERN Hatr or Unirep States; by John H. Mar- 
tin, and others. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1358.) Price, 5 cents. 
Place of rye in farming system, where rye is adapted, preparation of 
soil, time of seeding, methods of seeding, pests and diseases, etc. : 
Warre-Prve BuisTeR Rust 1n WESTERN Europe; by W. Stuart Moir. 
(Department Bulletin No. 1186.) Price, 10 cents. : 
Importance of currants and gooseberries, damage to eastern white 
pine in Europe, with literature cited. 


Birds 


Foop AND Economic RELATIONS OF NorTH AMERICAN GREBES; by 
Alexander Wetmore. (Department Bulletin No. 1196.) Price, 
5 cents. 
Distribution and habits of grebes, economic relations, protected status, 
etc. 


Cast Iron Enamels 


Wet-Process ENAMELS For Cast Iron; by R. R. Danielson, and others. 
(Standards Bureau Technologic Paper No. 246.) Price, 10 cents. 
Various wet-processes of enameling cast iron. 


Census 


CENSUS GF MANUFACTURERS, 1921, Printing and Publishing and Allied 
Industries. Price, 5 cents. 
Relationship of the Industries, value of products, summary for the 
printing and publishing and allied industries. 


China Wood Oil 


Carina Woop On; by William M. Taylor. (Department of Commerce, 
Miscellaneous Series No. 125.) Price, 5 cents. 
Covers the tree and its culture in China, Chinese production and 
extraction, the native press and its operation, market conditions, future 
prospects, growth and extent of trade in China wood oil, etc. 


Coal 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF DeLIveRED Coat, Collected from July 1, 
1915, to January 1, 1922; by Ned H. Snyder. (Mines Bureau 
Bulletin No. 230.) Price, 20 cents. 

Essential data on coal listed, tidewater pool classifications, classi- 
fications used by pools, publications giving analyses of coal, with index. 


Cotton 
THe COMMERCIAL CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN Cotton; by Arthur W. 
Palmer. (Department Circular No. 278.) Price, 10 cents. 


_Elements and purpose, classification according to grade, special con- 
ditions affecting the value of cotton, etc. 


Excavations 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE CHAMA VALLEY, New MExico; by J. A. prmee. 
(Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin No. 81). "Price, 75 cents. 
Description of the ruin, stone artifacts, bone artifacts, firestones, 
etc., with summary and index. 


Fertilizers 


Fretp EXPERIMENTS WITH ATMOSPHERIC-NITROGEN FERTILIZERS; by 


F. E. Allison, and others. (Department Bulletin No. 1180.) 
Price, 10 cents. 


Fertilizers used, soils and crops, methods used in experiments, obser- 
vations during growth, experimental results. 


Fish 
ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF Brook Trout AND RAINBOW TROUT. 
With Notes on Three Other Species; by Glen C. Leach. (Appendix 
6, to U. 'S. Commissioner of Fisheries, 1923. Price, 20 cents. 
_ Various kinds of trout, with description of size, food, commercial 
importance, propagation, etc. 


Flour 


MILLING AND BAKING EXPERIMENTS WITH AMERICAN WHEAT VARIETIES; 


by J. H. Shollenberger, and others. (Department Bulletin. no. 
1183). Price, 15 same . ra ee 


Methods used in determining milling and baking qualities, etc. 


Foreign Investments 


ForeiGn CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN RusSsIAN INDUSTRIES AND Com- 
MERCE; by Leonard J. Lewery. (Department of Commerce, Mis- 
cellaneous Series No. 124.) Price, 5 cents. 

Forms of investments, distribution of foreign capital by field of in- 
vestment, foreign participation in railroad enterprise. 


Gas Heaters 


CaRBON MonoxivE Hazarps From House HEATERS BuRNING NATURAL 
Gas; by G. W. Jones, and others. (Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper No. 337). Price, 10 cents. 

Combustion products from natural gas, methods of making tests, 
types of heaters tested, with tables and illustrations. 


Horticulture 


Brice GRAFTING; by Guy E. Yerkes. (Farmers Bulletin no. 1369.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Preparation of girded trees for bridging, making the unions, spacing 
the scions, safeguards, etc. 

DusTING AND SPRAYING PEACH TREES AFTER HARVEST FOR CONTROL 
OF THE Ptum Curcv tio; by Oliver I. Snapp, and others. (Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 1205.) Price, 5 cents. 

Cover results at Fort Valley, Ga., in 1921 and 1922, with general 
summary and recommendations. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REPoRTS, vol. 78. Decisions of 
Commission, March-April, 1923; Vol. 80, Decisions of Commission 
May-June, 1923. Price, $2.00 each. 

Members of Commission, table of cases reported, table of cases 
cited, opinions of the Commission, etc., with index digest. : 


Labor 


WacEs AND Hours or Lasor 1n LaBor AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1922. 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics no. 348.) Price, 10 cents. 
Importance of industry, bonus system, with general tables. 


Livestock 


An EXTENSION PRoGRAM IN RANGE Livestock, DAIRYING, AND HUMAN 
NUTRITION FOR THE WESTERN StaTEs; W. A. Lloyd. (Depart- 
ment Circular no. 308.) Price, 5 cents. 

Report of committee on range livestock, nutrition, and dairying. 

SPEcIAL REPoRT ON DISEASES OF THE Horse; by Dr. Pearson, and others. 
Revised edition, 1923. Price, $1.00. 

Examination of a sick horse, fundamental principles of disease, disease 
of various organs, infectious diseases, shoeing, with index. 


Motor Vehicles 
DyYNAMOMETER TESTS OF AUTOMOBILE Tires; by W. L. Holt and P. L. 
Wormeley. (Standards Technologic Paper No. 240.) Price, 10 
cents. 
Analysis of power losses, significance of power-loss determinations. 


Navy 

Tue Boat Book oF THE Unit=p States Navy. 1920. Price, 50 cents. 

Boat gear and equipment, lifeboats, drills and exercises, miscellaneous 
information and instructions, meaning of flags, pennants, and signs, visual 
call system and transmission of signals by 
Hosprrat Corps Hanpsook, U. S. Navy, 1923. Price, $1.00. 

History of ital corps, first aid and minor surgery, nursing, special 
activities and information, administration, with index. 


Paper 
A MEASURE OF THE COLOR CHARACTERISTICS OF WHITE PAPERS; by 
™ E. Lofton. (Standards Technologic Paper No. 244.) Price, 
cents. 
Methods and results, test procedure, results of tests, etc. 


Poultry 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL BRoopING OF CHICKENS; by Alfred R. Lee. 
“i — re oo nha 5 oe . , 
earing ens with hens, coops, artificial brooding, feeding 
young chickens, toe punching and bending. 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH MISCELLANEOUS SUBSTANCES AGAINST 
CHICKEN Mire; by W. M. Davidson. (Department Bulletin no. 
1228.) Price, 5 cents. 

Kinds of tests made, and methods of estimating the results. 
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Measures Not Referred to Committee—continued 


Requesting information from Dept. of Justice rel. to enforcement of 
decrees entered in D. C. courts in case agst. Swift & Co. Intr. and 
agreed to Feb. 20; S. Res. 167; Norris, Nebr., R. 

Requesting information rel. to operations of U. S. Shipping Board. 
Intr. Feb. 23; on table; S. Res. 170; Harrison, Miss., D.; (for Mr. King, 
Utah, D.) 

For investigation of Prohibition Bureau by the Judiciary Com. 
Intr. Feb. 25; on table; S. Res. 171; Edwards, N. J., D. 





To transmit number of corporations owning oil wells and claimi 
deductions on income tax returns for depletion. Intr. Feb. 28; on table; 
S. Res, 181; King, Utah, D. 

Requesting President to permit inspection by Public Lands & Sur- 
veys Com. of certain income tax returns. Agreed to Mar. 6; S. Res. 
185; McKellar, Tenn., D. 

Directing Secy. of Treasury to transmit stmt. of accounts of Farm 
Loan Commissioner. Intr. Mar. 11; agreed to Mar. 12; S. Res. 190; 
Howell, Nebr., R. 





House Measures 


Agriculture Committee 


To authorize apprn. for Secy. of Agric. to purchase and distribute 
seeds. Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 14; H. R. 5559; Langley, Ky., R. 

Apprn. to protect watersheds of navigable streams, etc. Intr. Feb. 
14; H. R. 6986; Wason, N. H., R. 

To amend packers and stockyards act, 1921. Intr. Feb. 15; H. R. 
7012; Strong, Kans., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 7107; Little, Kans., R. Intr. 
Feb. 19; H. R. 7110; Haugen, Ia., R. 

To determine and refund difference in wheat price of 1917, 1918, 
1919 fixed by U. S. and unfixed prices. Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7062; 
Johnson, S. Dak., R.. 

To amend sec. 5 of U. S. cotton future act. Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 
7074; Byrnes, S. C., D. 

To promote Amer. agric. by disseminating information rel. to agric. 
production, etc. Intr. Feb. 19; Reptd. without amdmt. Mar. 1; H. R. 
7111; Ketcham, Mich., R. 

To establish dairy bureauin Dept. of Agric. Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 
7113; Haugen, Ia., R. 

To preserve navigability of Cass Lake, Minn. Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 
7151; Knutson, Minn., R. 

To incorporate “U. S. Agric. Cooperative Marketing Assn.”’ to pro- 
vide for cooperative marketing system. Intr. Feb. 26; H. R. 7321; 
Beck, Wis., R. 

To prevent sale of cotton in future markets. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 
7695; Sanders, Tex., D. 

To establish nat. forest reservation in Ga. Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 
7792; Lee, Ga., D. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7793; Bell, Ga., D. 

To authorize President to invite foreign govts. to a world’s poultry 
congress. Intr. Feb. 16; H. J. Res. 189; Haugen, Ia., R. 

For relief of boll weevil and stricken farm areas of Okla. Intr. Feb. 
29; H. J. Res. 202; McKeown, Okla., D 

For relief of drought-stricken farm areas of Montana. Intr. Feb. 
29; H. J. Res., 203; Evans, Mont., D. 

For relief of drought-stricken farm areas of Texas. Intr. Mar. 4; 
H. J. Res. 206; Hudspeth, Texas, D. 


Appropriations Committee 


Making apprns. for Dept. of Interior for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. Passed Senate Feb. 26; sent to conference Feb. 29; Reptd. 
from conference Mar. 6; H. R. 5078. 

Making apprns. for the Treasury and P. O. Depts. for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925. Reptd. in Senate Feb. 26; passed Mar. 7; sent to 
conference Mar. 8; H. R. 6349. 

To reduce and equalize taxation‘ to provide revenue. Passed House 
Feb. 29; Refd. to Senate Finance Com. Mar. 1; H. R. 6715. 

Making apprns. Dept. of Agric. for fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 
Reptd. Feb. 22; H. R. 7220. 

Making apprns. to supply deficiencies for 1924. Reptd. Mar. 1; 
H. R. 7449. 

To provide apprn. of $100,000 for prosecution of suits to cancel Naval 
oil lands leases. Passed Senate Feb. 21; House agreed to Senate 
amdmts. Feb. 22; approved Feb. 27; H. J. Res. 160; Madden, IIl., R. 


Banking and Currency Committee 


To amend sec. 202 of Fed. farm loan act. Intr. Feb. 25; H. R. 7267; 
Hill, Wash., D. 

To amend Fed. farm loan act and agric. act of 1923. Intr. Feb. 25; 
H. R. 7268; Dickenson, Iowa, R. 

To amend subdiv. (a) of sec. 19, Fed. reserve act. Intr* Mar. 1; 
H. R. 7467; Fulmer, S. C., D. 

To amend U. S. Revisd. Stat. rel. to amount of capital stock required 
by natl. banking corporations. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7521; Bacon, N. 


¥.,: 2 

To amend federal farm loan act. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7692; Hastings, 
Okla., D. 

To provide for guaranty of deposits in banks of federal reserve system. 
Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7794; Thomas, Okla., D. 





Census Committee 


For apportionment of Repres. in Congress amongst several States 
under 14th Census. Intr. Feb. 29; H. R. 7404; Bacon, N. Y., R. 


Claims Committee 


Authorizing certain suits against U. S. in admiralty. Intr. Feb. 14; 
EH & 6989; Underhill, Mass., R 

To reimburse Mass. for expenses incurred in protecting bridges, etc. 
Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 7155; Tinkham, Mass., R. 


Coinage, Weights and Measures Committee 


To coin 50-cent pieces rel. Stone Mountain monument. Reptd. 
without amdmt. Mar. 8; H. R. 5259; McFadden, Pa., R. 

To authorize coinage of Roosevelt, Harding, and Wilson 2)4-cent 
memorial coins. Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7040; Wolff, Mo., D. 


Committee of the Whole House 


To grant pensions and increases to certain soldiers and sailors of Civil 
War and dependents, Intr. Mar. 11; Refd. to Com. of Whole House; 
H. R. 7816; Elliott, Ind., R. 


District of Columbia Committee 


To amend insurance laws of D. C. Reptd. without amdmts. Feb. 
26; H. R. 3689; Edmonds, Pa., R. 

To fix salaries of police force and fire dept. of D. C. Passed House 
Mar. 1; Refd. in Senate D. C. Com. Mar. 3; H. R. 5855; Reed, W. Va., 

To amend act to regulate sale of viruses, etc., in D. C., of July 1, 1902. 
Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7366; Rathbone, Ill, R. 

To regulate operation of motor-propelled vehicles in D. C. Intr. 
Mar. 1; H. R. 7466; Clark, Fla., D. 

To enable Howard University to develop an athletic field, etc. Intr. 
Mar. 4; H. R. 7550; Reed, W. Va., R. 

To further regulate certain public-service corporations in D. C. 
Intr. Mar. 7; H. R. 7730; Reed, W. Va., R. 

Directing Comrs. of D. C. to survey D. C. housing conditions. Intr. 
Feb. 16; H. Res. 182; Blanton, Tex., D. 


Education Committee 


To create commission establishing a natl. conservatory of music. 
Intr. Feb. 15; H. R. 7011; Bacon, N. Y., R. 

To promote — education in U. S. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7450; 
Bacon, N. Y., R. 


Election“of President, Vice President and Representatives 
in Congress Committee 


To provide for meeting of electors of Pres. and Vice Pres., to issue and 
transmit certificates of selection, etc. Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 7108; Sum- 
ners, Tex., D. 

To amend Constitution rel. to terms of President, Vice-Pres. and 
members of Congress, and assembling of Congress, etc. Reptd. Feb. 
19; Minority rept. Mar. 3; H. J. Res. 93; White, Kans., R. 

To amend Constitution, to increase term and change method of elec- 
tion of President, Vice Pres., and Repres. in Congress. Intr. Feb. 14; 
H. J. Res. 185; Lineberger, Calif., R. 


Foreign Affairs Committee 


To protect aliens and enforce their treaty rights. Intr. Feb. 18; 
H. R. F081; Moores, Ind., R. 

To amend act rel. to expatriation of citizens, of Mar. 2, 1907. Intr. 
Feb. 22; H. R. 7221; Tinkham, Mass., R. 

Rel. to protection abroad of aliens wives of Amer. citizens. Intr. 
Feb. 23; R. 7240; Tincher, Kan., R. 

For payment of claims rel. to occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by 
Amer. forces in 1914. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7553; Porter, Pa., R. 

To authorize payment to Netherlands rel. to injuries sustained by 
subjects of Netherlands. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7555;Porter, Pa., R. 
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Foreign Affairs Committee—continued 


For indemnity to British Govt. on account of death of a British 
subject at Consuelo, Dominican Republic. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7556; 
Porter, Pa., R. : 

For indemnity to Nicaragua rel. to damages by U. S. marines on Feb. 
6, 1921. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7554; Porter, Pa., R. ’ 

For indeminty to Nicaragua rel. to encounters with U. S. marines. 
Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7557; Porter, Pa., R. 

For indemnity to Norway rel. to Norwegian steamship Hassel. Intr. 
Mar. 4; H. R. 7558; Porter, Pa., R. 

For indemnity to British Govt. rel. to British steamship Baron Ber- 
wick. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7559; Porter, Pa., R. 

For indemnity to France rel. to search for body of Admiral John Paul 
Jones. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7560; Porter, Pa., R. 

For indemnity to Swedish Govt. for fishing boat Lilly. Intr. Mar. 4; 
H. R. 7561; Porter, Pa., R. 

For relief of women and children of Germany. Rept. with amdmts. 
Mar. 3; H. J. Res. 180; Fish, N. Y., R. 

To authorize apprn. for participation of U. S. in two internatl. con- 
ferences for control of narcotic traffic. Intr. Feb. 20; Reptd. without 
amdnt. Feb. 28; H. J. Res. 195; Porter, Pa., R. 

To remit further payments of annual installments of Chinese indem- 
nity. Intr. Feb. 28; H. J. Res. 201; Porter, Pa., R. 

To invite Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington in 1925. 
Intr. Mar. 3; H. J. Res. 204; Temple, Pa., R. : 

Authorizing maintenance by U. S. of membership in Internatl. Statis- 
tical Bur. at The Hague. Intr. Mar. 4; H. J. Res. 207; Porter, Pa., R. 

To appoint delegates from U. S. at Seventh Pan American Sanitary 
Conference. Intr. Mar. 4; H. J. Res. 208; Porter, Pa., R. 

To represent U. S. at Inter-American Committee on Electrical Com- 
munications. Intr. Mar. 4; H. J. Res. 209; Porter, Pa., R. 


Immigration and Naturalization Committee 

To limit immigration, etc. Minority rept. Feb. 15; H. R. 6540; 
Johnson, Wash., R. 

To amend act rel. to citizenship of married women, of Sept. 22, 1922. 
Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7073; Tinkham, Mass., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Feb. 22; H. R. 7216; Sabath, Ill, D. Intr. 
Mar. 3; H. R. 7492; Sabath, IIL, D. 

To amend immigration act. Intr. Feb. 21; H. R. 7178; Cable, Ohio. R. 

To amend naturalization act of June 29, 1906. Intr. Mar. 3; H. R. 
7491; Johnson, Wash., R. 

To limit, select, and regulate immigration. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7684; 
Aswell, La., D. 

To amend act to establish bureau of immigration, etc., of June 29, 
1906. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7686; Johnson, Wash., R. 
—" Measure: Intr. Mar. 12; H. R. 7851; Sutherland, Del, 


Indian Affairs Committee 


For relief of Indians in Mont., Ida., and Wash. Passed Senate Mar. 
5; H. R. 3444; Evans, Mont., D. 

To authorize sale of former Indian allotmentilands. Passed House 
a. — in Senate to Ind. Affrs. Com. Mar. 4; H. R. 4803; Snyder, 
KK. 34 o 

To authorize Secy. of Inter. to issue certificates of citizenship to In- 
dians. Reptd. Feb. 22; H. R. 6355; Snyder, N. Y., R. 

To pay tuition for Indian children in public schools. Reptd. with 
amdmt. Mar 6; H. R. 6857; Snyder, N. Y., R. 

To extend U. S. civil and criminal laws to Indians. Intr. Feb. 28; 
H. R. 7362; Snyder, N. Y., R. 

Creating a joint comm. of Sen. and House to investigate admin. of 
Indian affrs. in Okla. Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 23; H. J. Res. 181; 
Carter, Okla., D. 


Industrial Arts and Expositions Committee 


To celebrate bicentennial of birth of George Washington. Intr. Feb. 
22; H. J. Res. 199; Moore, Va., D. 


Insular Affairs Committee 
To amend organic act of Porto Rico. Intr. Feb. 29; H. R. 7398; 
Fairfield, Ind., R. 
Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 5; H. R. 7647; Ward, N. C., D. 
To amend act of Philippine Islands. Intr. Feb. 26; H. R. 7319; 
Fairfield, Ind., R. 
Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
To authorize temporary increase of Coast Guard for law enforcement. 
Reptd. with amdnt. Feb. 25; H. R. 6815; Winslow, Mass., R. 
© construct a vessel for Coast Guard. Reptd. Feb. 20; H. R, 
“ be Mass., st 
‘o authorize purchase of supplies for use on Panama Canal or in Canal 
Zone. Intr. Feb.:15; H. R. 7015; Winslow, Mass., R. ee 


To establish in Dept. of Comce. a forgn. comce. service. Intr. Feb. 
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16; Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 20; H. R. 7034; Winslow, Mass., R. 

To prohibit collection of surcharge for parlor or sleeping car accom- 
modations. Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7080; Shallenberger, Nebr., D. 

Similar Measures: Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 7147; Boylan, N. Y., D. 
Intr. Mar. 8; H. R. 7756; Hammer, N. D., D. 

To amend ing with the enemy act of 1917, rel. to claims in San 
Francisco disaster of 1906. Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 7146; Kahn, Calif., R. 

To amend par. 5 of sec. 20 of interstate commerce act. Intr. Feb. 
23; H. R. 7238; Sabath, Ill, D. 

To establish Coast Guard station at Lake Worth Inlet, Fla. Intr. 
Feb. 26; H. R. 7302; Sears, Fla., D. 

To impose civil liability upon owners of motor vehicles in Canal Zone. 
Intr. Feb. 26; H. R. 7307; Winslow, Mass., R. 

For measurement of vessels using Panama Canal. Intr, Feb. 26; 
H. R. 7308; Winslow, Mass., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 8; H. R. 7762; Winslow, Mass.. R. 

To amend interst. commerce act and transpn. act, 1920. Intr. Mar. 
1; H. R. 7462; Newton, Minn., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 11; H. R. 7820; Huddleston. Ala., D. 

To amend interstate commerce act to include telegraph, telephone and 
cable companies, etc. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7463; Newton, Minn., R. 

To amend par. (18), (19), (20), and (21) of sec. 1 of act to regulate 
commerce. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7464; Newton, Minn., R. 

Authorizing an exchange of lands between U. S. and N. Y. State. 
Intr. Feb. 29; H. R. 7405; Bacon, N. Y., R. 

To amend sec. 1 of interstate commerce act. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 
7355; Kellar, Minn., R. 

To provide for settlement of disputes between carriers and their 
employees. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7358; Barkley, Ky., D. 

To finance exportation of Amer. farm products and raw materials. 
“= Mar. = H. R. 7498; een Miss., D. ‘ i 

‘o prescribe overtime rates for inspection of arriving passengers 
om Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7694; Sabath, Ill, D. 

To amend act prohibiting admission of adulterated grain and unfit 
seeds. Intr. Mar. 8; H. R. 7758; Haugen, Ia., R. 

To conserve natural resources and develop hydroelectric energy. 
Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7789; Kellar, Minn., R. 

To safeguard distribution and sale of certain dangerous acids, etc. 
Intr. Mar. 11; H. R. 7822; Griest, Pa., R. 

For deep waterway improvement. Intr. Feb. 18; H. J. Res. 191; 
Sherwood, Ohio, D. 

To authorize President, under provisions of sec. 202 of transpn. act, 
1920, to pay just claims for loss or damage to freight incident to Fed. 
control and to declare intent of sec. 206 (a). Intr. Feb. 21; H. J. Res. 
196; Foster, Ohio, R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Feb. 22; H. J. Res. 198; Cleary, N. Y., D. 


Invalid Pensions Committee 


To extend provisions of pension act of May 11, 1912, to State militia 
rendering 90 day service or more during Civil War, or dependents. 
Reptd. without amdmt. Mar. 12; H. R. 5936; Fulbright, Mo., D. 

‘o increase pensions of persons who served in Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps during Civil War, their dependents and Army nurses. Intr. 
Feb. 26; H. R. 7303; Fuller, IIL, R. 

To increase pensions of certain persons disabled in military or naval 
service. Intr. Feb. 26; H. R. 7312; Langley, Ky., R. 


Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 


To refund to veterans of World War certain amounts paid under 
Fed. irrigation projects. Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7788; Winter, Wyo., R. 

To authorize deferring of payments of reclamation charges. Intr. 
Mar. 12; H. R. 7850; Simmons, Nebr., R. 


Judiciary Committee 


To provide two U. S. distr. Judges for So. distr. N. Y., Reptd. Feb. 
26; H. R. 3318; Mills, N. Y., R. 

__ To detach Jim Hogg County from Corpus Christi division, and attach 
it to Laredo division of southern judicial distr. of Texas. Reptd. with- 
out amdmt. Feb. 14; Passed Mar. 3; Refd. in Senate to Judcy. Com. 
Mar. 4; H. R. 5549; Garner, Tex., D. 

To amend Jud. Code, rel. to affidavits of personal bias of judges. 
Intr. Feb. 14; H. R. 6993; Keller, Minn., R. 

To fix time and places of holding terms of U. S. Distr. Court for Distr. 
of Montana. Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7035; Leavitt, Mont., R. 

_ To authorize any member of bar of U. S. Supreme Court to practice 
oy pad pen Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. ie ES. D. 

‘o amend employees’ compensation act o' t. 7, 1916, Intr. Feb. 
16; Reptd. with amdmts. Mar. 10; H. R. 7041; Vaile, Colo., R. 

To prohibit U. S. officers and employees from acting as atty. in prose- 
cution of claims agst. U. S. during office or 5 yrs. after. Intr. Feb. 19; 
H. R. 7103; Howard, Nebr., D. 

To amend Penal Code, rel. to loss of civil rights. Intr. Feb 20; H. R. 
ee — Ap 
‘o reimburse Mass. for incurred in furnishing state mili 
forces for 7, under reg. 13 of President’s proclamation. Intr. Feb 

20; H. R. 7154; Tinkham, Mass., R. 
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Judiciary Committee—continued 


To protect interest of innocent persons roperty used in unlawful 
conveyance of goods. Intr. Feb. 21; H. R. 179: 1 Dyer, Mo., R. 

M possession of firearms, etc., while in unlawful mfr., 
oe or sale of liquor a felony. Intr. Feb. 21; H. R. 7189; Foster, 

0. 
wr amend China trade act, 1921. Intr. Feb. 21; H. R. 7190; Dyer, 

0., 

To amend sec. 1025 of Revis. Stat., rel. to indictments in U. S. Courts. 
Intr. Feb. 25; H. R. 7270; Graham, Pa., R. 

To amend sec. 284 of Judicial Code, rel. to attendance of ous 
juries at distr. courts. Intr. Feb. 25; H. R. 7271; Graham, Pa., 

To prevent illegal practices in bucket shops and exchanges, og ‘Intr. 
~~ "aes R. ge Fulmer, S. C., 

‘o act levying additional Phiten on street railways using 

Highway Bridge, D.C. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7356; Moore, Va, D. 

To create additional judicial dist. in western dist. of N. Y, Intr. 
Feb. 29; H. R. 7412; Jacobstein, N. Y., D. 

To amend natl. prohib. act rel. to alcoholic liquors for medicinal 
—-. oon SE R. -_ Hawes, Mo., D. 

‘o amend natl. prohibition act to liquors for beverage purposes. 

Intr. Mar. 3; H. R. 7490; Hawes, Mo., D. ies 

To authorize consolidation of Govt. purchases. Intr. Mar. 3; H. R. 
7493; Wood, Ind., R. 

To make 4th of July a holiday throughout U. S., including Hawaii 
and Alaska. Intr. Mar. 3;H. R. 7502; Michener, Mich., R. (by request). 

To transfer surety bonds section of Treas. — to Gen. Accounting 
Office. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7520; Graham, P 
“" — national prohibition act. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7524; Black, 

Similar measures introduced Mar. 4: H.R. 7525; Bloom, N. Y., D. 
H. R. 7526; Boylan, N. Y.,D. H.R. 7527; Carew, N. Y.,D. H.R. 
7528; Celler, N. ¥,, DB: H. R. 7529; Cleary, = Beg a H.R. 7530; 


Connery, Mass., D. HR. 7531; Corning, 'N Y., DD. 2. 7532; 
Cullen, N. Y., D. H.R. an Dickstein, N. ¥., D. H. R. ISM; 
Gallivan, Mass., > 7535; Grifin, N. Y., D. H. R. 7536; 
a 7.2: E&. Isr, Mead, N. v.¥., D. H.R. 7538; Minahan, 
Ba R. 7540; O’Brien, N. J. H. R. 7541; O’Connell, N. 
Bae D. H.R. 7542; O'Connor, N. Ra Da R. 7543; Oliver, N. Y., D. 
H. R. 7544; O'Sullivan, Conn., D. H. Xe 7545; Prall, N. Y.,D. H.R. 
7546; Quayle, N. Y., D. H. R. 7547; Sherwood, O., D. H. R. 7548; 
Sullivan, N. Y., D. H.R. 7549; Tague, = ass. D. H. R. 7563; 
Britten, IIL, R. H. R. 7564; Browne, N. J.,D. H. R. 7565; Berger, 
Wis., rhe H. R. 7566; Brumm; Pa., R. H.R. 7567; Black, N. Y., 
D. R. 7568; Bloom, N. ¥.oeh HR. 7569; en x. ¥.,... 
R. 7590, Carew, N. Y., D. H.R. 7571; Celler. N ,D. H.R. 7572 


a a 
Cleary, N. » eS Re Cullen, N. Y.,D. H.R. 7574; Clancy 
Mich.,D. H.R. 7575; Connery, Mass., D. H. R. 757 '6; Connolly, 
R. H:R. 7577; Corning N. Y.,D. H.R. 7578; Doyle, Il D. 
7579; Dyer, Mo., R. H. R. 7580; Edmonds, ’Pa., 


te 

= 
T:. 
Bo 


N. J. 
N. Y..D. H.R 7584; Hill, Md., R. H. R. 7585; Kahn, Calif., R. 
H. R. 7586; Kindred, N. Y., D. H.R. 7587; Kunz, Ill, D. H. R. 
7588; LaGuardia, N. Y., R. H. R. 7589; Lampert. Wis., R. H.R. 
7590; Lehlbach, N. J., R. H. R. 7591; Lindsay, N . ee ae ee 
7592; Linthicum, Md., D. H. R. 7593; ‘MacGregor, i ae ae 8 
7594; McNulty, N. J.,D. H.R. 7595; "Mead, N. Y., D. H. R. 7596; 
Minahan, N. J., D. H.R. 7597; Morin, Pa., R. H. R. 7598; Newton, 


Mo.,R. H.R. 7599; O’Brien, N. J.,D. H. R. 7600; O’Connell, N. Y., 


D. HR. 7601; O'Connor, La., D. H. R. 7602; Oliver, N. Y., D. 
H. R. 7603, O'Sullivan, Conn.,D. H.R. 7604; Perlman, N. Y., R. H. 
R. 7605; Quayle, N. Y,, D. H.R. 7606; Ransley, Pa., 7607; 


Rosenbloom, W. Va., R 
Schafer, Wis., R. H. 


H.R. 
H. R. 7608; Sabath, Ill, D. H. R. 7609; 
io, H. R. 7611 
Stephens, O.,R. H. R. 7612; Sullivan 


R. 7610; Sh ee Ohio ‘ 
‘ — H. R. 7613; Tague, 


Mass., D. H. R. 7614; Tydings, Md., = 7615; Voigt, Wis., R. 
H. R. 7616; Wolff, Mo., D. H.R. 7617; 0’Co nnor, N. Y., D. H. R. 
7618; Schneider, Wis., R HR 7619; Kelle ler, Minn., R. H. R. 7620; 


Mooney, Ohio, D. 

Similar Measures: Intr. Mar.5; = R. 7643; Dickstein, N. Y., D. 
H. R. am by Minn., F. L. R. 7645; Kvale, Minn., F. L. 
Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7689; Weller, Ne Y,, D. 

Designa N. Mex. as a judicial district, nae terms of court 
therein ting Mar. 4; H. R. 1523; Morrow, N. M., D. 

Providing for registration of designs. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7539; 
Vestal, Ind., R. (by request). 

To amend Judicial Code, rel. to Court of Claims. Intr. Mar. 5; 
H. R. 7650; Dyer, Mo., R. 

Transferring counties of Madison and Bond from so. judicial dist. to 
east. judicial dist. of Ill. Intr. Mar. 7; H. R. 7733; Miller, IL, R. 

To amend act amending laws relating to judiciary approved Feb. 25, 
1919. Intr Mar. 10; H. R. 7785; Minahan, N. J., D. 

For — of U. S. dist. and circuit courts at Okmulgee, Okla. Intr. 
Mar. 10; H. R. 7796; Hastings, Okla. 
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Providing that Oct. ms «4 be a legal holiday. Intr. Feb. 21; H. 
J. Res. 197; Perlman, N. Y. 

Requesting information = Attorney General rel. to 6, hes attor- 
neys apptd. in _ Reptd. with amdmts. Mar. 155; 
Howard, Nebr., 

Requesting i isias from Attorney General rel. to $500,000 
—- to prosecute war frauds. Reptd. with alien Mar. 6; 

H. Res. 162; Connally, Tex., D. 

To investigate cases of military prisoners in U. S. prisons. Intr. 
Feb. 25; H. Res. 193; Sabath, IIL, D. 

Requesting President to furnish names of two Members of Congress 
referred to in rt of — grand jury in Chicago. Intr. Mar. 6; 
oie 210; — Ga., D. 

or app’tm’t of commission to investigate cases of - risoners 
in U.S. Intr. Mar. 10; H. J. Res. Mae Sebcte IL, pines 


Labor Committee 


Directing Secy. of Labor to report on convict labor in U. S. Reptd. 
Feb. 19; H. Res. 176; Zihlman, Md., R. 

To regulate ‘transportation ‘and importation of labor where labor 
disturbance is in progress. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7698; Wolff, Mo., D. 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 


To regulate common carriers by water. Intr. Feb. 21; H. R. 7181; 
Sutherland, Del., Alaska. 
-—? regula te radio communication. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7357; White, 
e., R. 
To amend and supplement merchant marine act of 1920. Intr. 
Mar. 6; H. R. 7685; Edmonds, Pa., R. 


Military Affairs Committee 


To authorize sale of Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford. Passed House 
Mar. 10; Refd. in Senate to Agric. and Forsty. Com. Mar. 11; H. R. 518; 
McKenzie, Ii, R. 

To authorize exchange of Long Point, N. C., 2 reservation 
and portion of War Dept. — at Coinjock, N .C. Intr. Feb. 16; 
H. R. 7031; Kahn, Cal., 

To amend natl. defense a of June 3, 1916, rel. to Army Chaplains. 
Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7038; Hull, Ia., R. 

To amend sec. 1 of Act to readjust pay of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
a _ etc., of June 10, 1922. Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7043; Vaile, 

‘olo., 

To adjust pay and allowances of certain officers of U. S. Navy. Intr. 
Feb. 18; H. R.7072; Curry, Calif., R. 

To grant Fort Macon, N. C C. Milty. en, toN. C. Intr. 
Feb. 20; H. R. 7145; Abernethy, N. C., 

To establish Jacksonville Natl. Forest. P ante. Feb. 21; H. R. 7182; 
Fulmer, S. C., 

To authorize = of War to transfer certain material, machinery, 
etc., to Dept. of Agric. Intr. Feb. 25; H.'R. 7269; Reece, Tenn., R. 

To authorize Sec. of War to lease certain land in military’ res. of Santa 
Rosa Island, etc. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7465; Smithwick, Fla., D. 

For disposal of Muscle Shoals plant. Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7562; 
Edmonds, Pa., R. 

To transfer to Treas. Dep’t for quarantine purposes certain portion 
of La Costa Isl. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7700; Kahn, Calif., R. 

To adjust pay of students of officers’ training camps. Intr. Mar. a 
H. R. 7729; Wolff, Mo., D. 

To authorize Sec’ y of War to en of Carlisle Barracks Res. 
Intr. Mar. 7; H. R. 7731; Kahn, R. 

To provide for mfr. of explosives for "Army and Navy and for mfr. of 
fertilizer. Intr. Mar. 8; H. R. 7761; Schneider, Wis., R. 

Recommending durable crosses in place of wooden as for«graves 
in Amer. military cemeteries overseas. Intr. Feb. 26; H. Con. Res. 
13; Andrew, Mass., R. 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 6; H. Con. Res. 15; Andrew, Mass., R. 


Naval Affairs Committee 


To proceed with water-front development at naval base, San Diego, 
Calif. Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 7106; Swing, Cal., R. 

To amend act of Aug. 29, 1916, act of May 22, 1917, and act of July 
11, 1919, rel. to promotion ‘of officers of - line of Navy by selection. 
Inte. Feb. 21; H. R. 7188;‘Britten, IIL, R. 

uesting information’ from Secy. ‘of om rel. oil land leasing. 
ae 3; H. Res. 204; Britten, Iil., 


Patents Committee 


To authorize President to — an international patents board. 
Intr. Feb. 25; H. R. 7273; Lampert, Wis., R. 

To amend “Te. Res. to utilize resources of U. S., etc.,” of Feb. 8, 1918. 
(“Garabed” Free nr Generator.) Intr. Feb. 16; 3. Res. 190; 
McLeod, Mich., 


Pensions Committee 
To pension soldiers and sailors, Spanish War, Philippine Insurrection, 








The 


Pensions Committee—continued 


Reptd. Feb. 26; H.R. 5934; Knutson, Minn., 


or China relief expedition. 
R 


To grant pensions and increases to certain soldiers and sailors of 
Regular Army and Navy, etc. Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7783; Knutson, 
Minn., R. 


Post Office and Post Roads Committee 


To fix charges for registration of mail. Reptd. with amdmts. Feb. 
26; H. R. 6352; Griest, Pa., R. 

To authorize Postmaster Genl. to contract for mail messenger service. 
Reptd. Feb. 19; H. R. 6482; Griest, Pa., R. : 

To amend Criminal Code, rel. to offenses against Postal Service, and 
Revised Statutes, rel. to fraudulent devices from mails, etc. Refd. 
from Judcy. to P. O. & P. Rds. Com. Feb. 26; H. R. 6486; Ramseyer, 
Towa, R. 

To reclassify salaries in Postal Service. Intr. Feb. 15; H. R. 7016; 
Paige, Mass., R 

To encourage commercial aviation and to authorize Postmaster Genl. 
to contract for air mail service. Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7064; Kelly, Pa., R. 

To classify photographs and photographic films as fourth-class mail. 
Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7065; Kelly, Pa., R. 

To admit as second-class matter periodicals of regularly incorporated 
religious assns. Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 7149 and H. R. 7150; M. D. Hull 
TL, R. 

To reduce postage on public library books. Intr. Feb. 22; H. R. 
7218; Stalker, N. Y., R. 

To amend approns. act for P. O. Dept. for 1922 rel. to reclassification 
in Postal Service, etc. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7461; Newton, Minn., R. 

Requesting information from Postmas‘er General, rel. to rewards for 
inventions by postal employes. Intr. Feb. 23; H. Res. 190; Kelly, 
ae 

To admit as second-class matter periodicals issued by State road 
depts., etc. Intr. Mar. 10; H. R. 7790; Smithwick, Fla., D. 

For preference to veterans in postmastership appointments. 
Mar. 11; H. R. 7818; Leavitt, Mont., R. 


Printing Committee 


To amend printing act of 1895 rel. to allotment of documents to mem- 
bers of Congress. Reptd. Feb. 20; Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7039; McKeown, 
Okla., D. 

To amend act of Aug. 2, 1919, to increase pay of employees in Govt. 
Printing Office. Intr. Mar. 3; H. R. 7503; Yates, Ill, R. 


Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 


To purchase Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics, etc. Intr. Feb. 
22; H. R. 7217; Rathbone, IIl., R. 


Public Lands Committee 


Providing recreational area within natl. forest, Ariz. Passed House 
Mar. 3; In Senate refd. to Pub. Lds. and Surys. Com. Mar. 4; H. R. 
498; Hayden, Ariz., D. 

For improvement of roads, trails, etc., in natl. parks under jurisdiction 
of Dept. of Interior. Reptd. without amdmt. Mar. 5; H. R. 3682; 
Sinnott, Ore., R. 

For extensions of time for payment under homestead entries and Govt. 
land purchases within Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. 
Reptd. without amdmt. Mar. 5; H. R. 4494; Sinclair, N. D., R. 

To authorize Secy. of War to transfer portion of Fort Keogh Milty. 
Reservation, Mont., to Dept. of Agric. Reptd. Mar. 11; H. R. 4840; 
Leavitt, Mont., R. 

To reserve certain lands in Coos Co., Oreg., as public fish, game, and 
park reserves. Intr. Feb. 18; H. R. 7075; Hawley, Ore., R 

To acquire unreserved public lands in Moses Reservation, Wash., 
under acts of 1912, and 1877. Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 7109; Hill, Wash., D. 

To patent lands within former Uncompahgre Indian Res., Utah, con- 
taining gilsonite, etc. Intr. Feb. 20; H. R. 7148; Colton, Utah, R. 

‘ a a natl. park in Pa. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7354; Kurtz, 
a., R. 

To provide employment for returned soldiers, to open unused lands, 
natural resources, etc. Intr. Feb. 28; H. R. 7352; Huddleston, Ala., D. 

To authorize departure from rectangular of surveys of homestead 
claims in Alaska, etc. Intr. Feb. 28; H.R. 7361; Sutherland, Del., 
Alaska. 

To amend act creating Custer State Park Game Sanctuary, S. D. 
Intr. Mar. 3; H. R. 7494; Williamson, S. D., R. 

To authorize sale of land in Idaho for railroad purposes. Intr. 
Mar. 3; H. R. 7500; Smith, Ida., R. 

For exchange of lands adjacent to natl. forests in S. D. Intr. Mar. 6; 
H. R. 7690; Williamson, S. D., R. 

To amend sec. 11 of act of Congress approved May 14, 1898. 
Mar. 6; H. R. 7696; Sutherland, Del., Alaska. 

To amend act amending laws relating to judiciary approved Mar. 3, 
1911. Intr. Mer. 10; H. R. 7786; Minahan, N. J., D 
To extend Cleveland Nat'l Forest in Calif., and to create a nat’l 


Intr. 


Intr. 
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game preserve, etc. Intr. Mar. 11; H. R. 7823; Swing, Calif., R. 
For relief of homesteaders on Fort Assinniboine abandoned milty. 
reservation. Intr. Mar. 4; H. J. Res. 210; Leavitt, Mont., R. 
To investigate securing lands in So. Appalachian Mts. for nat’! park. 
Intr. Mar. 8; H. J. Res. 213; Bell, Ga., D. 


Reform in the Civil Service Committee 


To amend civil service retirement act. Intr. Feb. 14; H. R. 6978; 
Moore, Va., D. (by request) 

Similar Measure: Intr. Mar. 4; H. R. 7551; Stengle, N. Y., D. 

To empower President to classify certain offices under civil service 
law. Intr. Mar. 1; H. R. 7454; M. D. Hull, Il, R. 

To add points to Civil Service ratings of veterans in app’tm’t of post- 
masters. Intr. Mar. 11; H. R. 7817; Leavitt, Mont., R. 


Revision of Laws Committee 


To publish parallel reference columns to Code of Laws of U. S. (pend- 
ing H. R. 12). Intr. Feb. 14; H. R. 6988; Little, Kans., R. 


Rivers and Harbors Committee 


To amend act making apprns. for public works on rivers and harbors 
approved June 5, 1920. Reptd. without amdmt. Feb. 28; H. R. 695; 
Dempsey, N. Y., R. 

To divert water from Lake Mich. by Chicago Sanitary Distr., etc. 
Intr. Feb. 16; H. R. 7044; Madden, IIL, R. 

To survey channels from inland waterway, Beaufort, N. C., to main 
iniet. Intr. Mar. 6; H. R. 7704; Abernethy, N. C., D. 


Rules Committee 


To levy tax on war profiteers to provide soldier bonus. 
19; H. Res. 183; Kopp, Ia., R. 

To inquire into policies and affairs of U. S. Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corp. Intr. Feb. 21; Reptd. Feb. 22; Agreed to 
Mar. 4; H. Res. 186; Davis, Tenn., D. 

To investigate income-tax returns of Harry F. Sinclair. Intr. Feb. 

Intr. Feb. 22; 


Intr. Feb. 


14; H. J. Res. 187; Vaile, Col., R. 

For select com. to investigate bankruptcy laws. 
H. Res. 189; LaGuardia, N. Y., R. 

To investigate machinists and other employees on railroads. Intr. 
Feb. 23; H. Res. 191; Berger, Wis., S. 

For apptmt. of special com. to inquire into operations of U. S. Army 
Air Service, Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. mail air service. Intr. 
Feb. 25; H. Res. 192; Nelson, Wis., R.; withdrawn by Nelson and 
reintr. by Snell, N. Y., R., Feb. 26; Reptd. without amdmt. Feb. 28. 

To investigate activities of Dist. No. 14, U. S. Vet. Bur., etc. Intr. 
Feb. 28; H. Res. 197; McClintic, Okla., D. 

To investigate Bur. of Investigations of Dept. of Justice. 
Feb. 29; H. Res. 201; Watkins, Ore., D. 

To investigate U. S. Army Air Service, Naval Bur. of Aeronautics, 
U. S. Mail Service, etc. Intr. Mar. 1; H. Res. 202; Nelson, Wis., R. 

To investigate charges that two Members of Congress improperly 
accepted money in connection with securing paroles and pardons of 
persons convicted of crimes, etc. Intr. Mar. 4; H. ‘es. 205; Garrett, 
Tenn., D. 

For apptmt. of civilian board to investigate World War prisoners 
confined in Fed. prisons. Intr. Mar. 4; H. Res. 206; McLeod, Mich., R. 

To investigate expenditure of federal aid to construction of good roads. 
Intr. Mar. 6; H. Res. 209; Morehead, Nebr., D. 

Directing Attorney Genera] to transmit names of two members of 
Congress referred to in report of Federal grand jury in Chicago. Reptd. 
— —. 7 amended, and agreed to Mar. 6; H. Res. 211; 

nell, N. Y., R. 


Territories Committee 


To extend federal road acts and other federal aid acts to Hawaii. 
H.R. 4121; Reptd., amended and passed Senate Feb. 28; Senate amdmts. 
agreed to Mar. 2; approved Mar. 10; H. R. 4121; Jarrett, Hawaii. 

To authorize judges of U. S. Distr. Court in Hawaii to hold court 
separately. Intr. Feb. 19; H. R. 7112; Curry, Calif., R. 

To extend sec. 303 of agric. credit act of 1923 to Alaska and Hawaii. 
Intr. Feb. 29; H. R. 7407; Sutherland, Del., Alaska. 

To extend certain laws to Alaska. Intr. Mar. 5; H. R. 7646; Suther- 
land, Del., Alaska. 


Intr. 


Ways and Means Committee 


To authorize settlement of Finland’s debt to U.S. Reptd. by Finance 
Com. and passed Senate Mar. 6; H. R. 5557; Burton, Ohio, R. 

To reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, etc. Passed 
House Feb. 29; Refd. to Senate Finance Com. Mar. 1; H. R. 6715; 
Green, Ia., R. 

To amend revenue act of 1921, rel. to credits and refunds. Reptd. 
with amdmts. Mar. 4; passed Mar. 6; Refd. in Senate to Finance Com. 
Mar. 7; Reptd. and passed Mar. 10; H. R. 6901; Fairchild, N. Y., R. 

To prohibit importation of crude opium for mig. heroin. Intr. Feb. 
18; H. R. 7079; Porter, Pa., R 
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